
Spooked dog 
eludes capture 
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Snapping wildlife, thieves and ... bigfoot? 


Horsepower to the tree people 


BEVS to the rescue 
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Tickets at www.highergroundmusic.com, by phone at 877-987-6487, 
or in person at the Higher Ground box office 
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WARREN HAYNES feat. RAILROAD EARTH 
I SUN. AUGUST 9 


I PUNCH BROTHERS W/ GABRIEL KAHANE 
\ SAT. SEPTEMBER 19 


MELISSA ETHERIDGE - THIS IS M.E. SOLO 
'Sc MON. SEPTEMBER 28 


0 AN ACOUSTIC EVENING WITH 

li LYLE LOVETT & JOHN HIATT 

t m THU. OCTOBER 8 


jSShrf 


AUG. 14 & 15 

40 CRAFT BREWERS 
120+ CRAFT BEERS, 


Higher Ground Presents 

GARRISON KEILLOR'S A Prairie Home Companion 


AT BURLINGTON'S 
WATERFRONT PARK, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
MARITIME FESTIVAL 

GATES: 7PM 
SHOW: 8PM 


I TWIDDLE W/ SOULE MONDE 
1 FRI. AUGUST 7 


LIVE MUSIC, GREAT FOOD 
FREE WORKSHOPS & DEMOS 


VIP, STANDARD, & DD TICKETS 
FREE ONSITE PARKING 
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FREE 

accident 

insurance 

from Safe ware 
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Small Dog 


2Q YEARS 

V Apple Specialist 


5malldo9.com 
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THURSDAY, 
AUGUST 6TH 


MOE. W/ CABINET 
SAT. AUGUST 8 





BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 
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family owned . 


DanformShoesVT.i 


WORK IT! 

WITH CROCS™ BISTRO 

Designed specifically for those in the restaurant, food service, 
hospitality and health care Industries 


Crocs™ Bistro Details: 

• Crocs Lock™ sllp reslstanttread 

• Enclosed toe design and thicker metatarsal 
area help protect foot from kitchen spills 

• Odor-resistant, easy to clean, and quick to dry 

crocs • work 
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WOODCHUCK.COM/CIDERSTOCK 
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' « LIBATIONS * BREWERY ~ 

"Best beer I own in New England." • Boston fldx 


TWO restaurants | ONE location 


Business in the front. Party In the back. 

Brewery opens al 1 1:30 AM everyday for lunch supper. 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


VERMONT TECH 

INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 

AND FOOD SYSTEMS 

UpcomingSHORT COURSES 

Wild Mushroom 

Anaerobic Digester 

Gathering 1 

Operations 

AUGUST 3-4 | $250 

Wild Mushroom 

AUGUST 24-NOVEMBER 13 | WORK 

EXCHANGE 

Gathering II 

VT Commercial Driver’s 

AUGUST TO-T2 | $250 

Wild Edible Food - 

License-B Training 

AUGUST 24-DECEMBER 18 | $3,000* 

Marketing & Regs 

Intro to GMAW (MIG) 

AUGUST 17-191 $250 

Welding 

AUGUST 24-DECEMBER 18 I $2,200* 

‘PRICE FOR NON-DEGREE STUDENTS, i 

S ALL OR EMAIL FOR MORE INFORMATION. 

LEARN MORE vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 









SIDEWALK 

. * SALE! 


CONFERENCEef 
EVENT CENTER 

at CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


AUGUST 5TH-9TH 

upto75% OFF 

DESIGNER BRANDS 


CALL US TODAY! 866.872.3603 


MEN'S CLEARANCE SALE 


ALL MEN’S SHOES 

4-0 /b (dfi 


TIL THEY’RE GONE! 

Take an Extra 40% off men’s sale items 


dear^/lucy. 


VTI802.1 


IMAGINE YOUR EVENT WITH THIS VIEW 

IN THE CHAMPLAIN ROOM 


BURLINGTON'S DENIM DESTINATION SINCE 1992 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT | eccoclothesboutique.com 1 802.860.2220 
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MEAN STREET 

A man was shot 
in the leg by Jit's 
Comer Store on 
Burlington's North 
Street in what 
witnesses told 
WCAX was a “drive- 
by" on Monday 
night. Brazen. 

SLOW FLOW 

A couple hundred 
gallons of Vermont 
maple symp spilled 
onto tlie road fra in 
a truck in Keene, 
NJL earlier this 
week. Sugar-rush 
hour doesn't 
sound so bad. 


L ast week. Sen. Bernie Sanders (1-Vt.j introduced legislation call- 
ing for a $15-an-hour federal minimum wage. 

Sanders, who is seeking the Democratic nomination for 
president, explained his logic in a campaign email. Or rather, he let 
"Elizabeth from Ohio" do it: "I could afford to go back to work if mini- 
mum wage was $15," she wrote the senator. "It costs my family less 
for me to stay home than to pay childcare and transportation costs to 
work for $9.50 an hour." 

Even if Sanders' bill becomes law. though. Elizabeth might need to 
stay home for a few more years. That’s because it would increase the 
minimum wage from $7.25 an hour to $9 in 2016 — Vermont’s mini- 
mum wage is currently $9.15 an hour — and by $1.50 each year after. 
The federal rate wouldn't hit $15 until 2020. 

And Sanders isn't leading by example. Some full- and part-time 
Sanders campaign interns earn $10.10 an hour, as Terri Hallenbeck 
reported this week on our Off Message blog. Sanders spokesman 
Michael Briggs defended the rate, saying its the minimum wage for 
federal contract workers as per executive order from President Barack 
Obama. 

The campaign is more generous with health benefits than average 
U.S. employers. All full-time employees are eligible for coverage a 
month after hire. The campaign pays 90 percent of premiums for 
those earning less than $35,500 annually, and 80 percent for those 
making more. On average, U.S. employees contribute 66.4 percent of 
premiums. Insurance Journal reports. 

Sanders' Senate interns make $12 an hour. Some senators don't 
pay their interns atall. 

Read Hallenbeck’S full post at sevendaysvt.com. 



EVEN IF SANDERS’ 
BILL BECOMES LAW, 
THE FEDERAL RATE 
WOULDNTHIT 
$15 UNTIL 2020. 
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DANNEMORA DEAL 

Prison seamstress 
Joyce Mitchell 
pleaded guilty 
Tuesday to helping 
two killers escape 
from a state prison 
in upstate New 
York. Guess where 
she's going? 
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That's where Vermont 
ranks nationally for 
child well-being, 
according to an Annie 
E. Casey Foundation 
report. The state does poorly 
in certain health categories, 
such as teen alcohol and 
drug abuse. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SE VENQAVSVT.COM 

1. 1. "Acclaimed Restaurateur Michel Mahe 
Dies" by Hannah Palmer Egan. The owner of 
the Bearded Frog and Black Sheep Bistro, 
among other eateries, died suddenly last 
week of natural causes. 

2. “Sanders' Shifting Stance on Super PACs" 
by Paul Heintz. Bernie Sanders denounces 
super PACs. but there’s one grassroots PAC 
that’s raising cash for him. 

3. ‘Eating Italian in Vermont, New York- 
Style" by Hannah Palmer Egan. New York- 
style Italian eating has reached central 


4. "Conflicting Stories: As Staff Shifts, 
Shumlin Confronts Questions" by Paul 
Heintz. As staff members shuffle in and 
outofShumlhYS administration, some 
are raising questions about conflicts of 


5. "Suburban Spat: Rivalries Flare Around 
South Burlington Ag Group" by Molly 
Walsh. Shared garden space and no-mow 
lawns are sowing tension among South 


Burlington leaders. 

i tweet of 
the week: 


<8>UVMProvost 

11 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTED OSEVEN.DAVS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 



Fire & Metal Goldsmiths 

Cherry St at the Church St Marketplace / 802-862-0423 / www.fireandmetal.com 


Where it 
all began! 

Come in and 
experience the 
best craft brew 
pub in VT. 


College t# St Paul • 865-0500 • vermontbrewery. 


getting married? 


we'll make this part fun. 





EARN 

$70 


Research Project 
on Decision Making 

Groups will meet on: 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 7 

5:30-9:00 p.m. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 8 
8:30 a.m.-noon and 1:30-5:00 p.m. 

Participants are eligible for 
one group only and will be paid 
at the end of the session. 
Complimentary food 
and beverages will be served. 
Greater Burlington area. 

18 years or older. 


CONTACT: (802) 777-7203 
researchvt@gmail.com 



All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 



Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally ®wned ~ Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS 


REIGNING CATS AND DC 



feed back 


BARBS IN THE BURBS 

[Re “Suburban Spat: Rivalries Flare 
Around South Burlington Ag Group," July 
22]: Rosanne Greco is not talking about 
“small things”; she is talking about saving 
our planet through individual initiative 
and action. Why must South Burlington 
City Councilor Chris Shaw try to discredit 
and belittle her rather than engage in a 
meaningful dialogue? The city council 
needs to remember that many of us taxpay- 
ers in South Burlington are wholeheart- 
edly behind Rosanne's efforts to improve 
our world, one small step at a time. 

Louise Lanny Murphy 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


SEIZE THE DAY 

Federal prosecutors should be congratu- 
lated on their application of forfeiture law 
to seize and close drug houses in Rutland. 
“Seize Them! Testing a New Weapon in 
Rudand’s Drug War” [July 15] misses only 
one point The application of forfeiture law 
and civil law to shut down drug houses is 
not new. A cursory search on the internet 
shows that jurisdictions all over the coun- 
try have also been shutting down drug 
houses for years through nuisance law. 

Vermont’s own law on drug houses has 
apparently gone unused: 18 V.S.A. § 4222 
states, “Any store, shop, warehouse, dwell- 
ing house, building, vehicle, boat, aircraft 
or any place whatever, which is resorted 
to by persons for the purpose of using 


regulated drugs or which is used for the 
illegal keeping or selling of the same, shall 
be deemed a common nuisance. No person 
shall keep or maintain such a common 
nuisance." The legal remedy for nuisance 
is abatement. If applied collaboratively 
among landlords, citizens, law enforce- 
ment and state's attorneys offices, this law 
could be used to close drug houses all over 
Vermont. As applied in other jurisdictions, 
the process involves notice by district 
attorneys to landlords to take action on 
evicting tenants. If the landlord refuses, 
the state can take civil action to abate the 
drug house — the nuisance. 

Drug houses are an epidemic in 
Vermont, hurting children and families. 
This little-known law should be called into 

BURLINGTON 

Luna is a former deputy state's attorney for 
Lamoille and Caledonia counties. 


RA RA RANDOLPH! 

Intelligent and informed people will dis- 
agree over the pros and cons of the pro- 
posed development project around Exit 4 
in Randolph [“Little Randolph Is Divided 
Over a Massive Development Proposal,” 
July 15]. However, useful debate requires 
accurate context, and the depiction of 
Randolph in Mark Davis’ otherwise excel- 
lent summary of the controversy suggests 
the cliche of a dying small town with “too 





WEEK IN REVIEW 


many empty storefronts” in an “economic 

Randolph, in feet, has largely defied the 
prevailing trend in small-town decline. It 
still boasts a population of nearly 5,000 
and all the indicators of thriving civic life: a 
strong public high school, hospital, public 
library and concert hall; excellent restau- 
rants; an award-winning weekly paper; 
and even the ultimate symbol of an intact 
Main Street, a one-screen movie theater. 

None of this is to say that Randolph 
would not benefit from an infusion of jobs 
or capital, just that the proposed develop- 
ment should not be evaluated as a lifeline 
but rather as a potential enhancer of a very 
positive status quo. 

Dan Miller 

RANDOLPH CENTER 


MORE MENTAL HEALTH BEDS 

I have worked in psychiatric residential 
programs for 20 years, and Mark Davis' 
article [“Missing Mohamed," July 1] 
highlighted significant problems within 
the mental health system that are worth 
addressing. 

Reluctance to “mandate treatment" 
comes not only from ideological concerns 
for rights, but also because there are pre- 
cious few beds available for those needing 
hospital treatment, as evidenced by the 
numerous people in psychiatric crisis 
being lodged in emergency departments 
and jails while awaiting inpatient psychi- 

That “great strides” have been made 
because wait times in hospital emergency 
departments have been reduced is simply 
not enough. 

In psychiatric residential programs, 
clients requiring police intervention for 
disruptive and threatening behavior are 
denied hospital admission (repeatedly 
in some cases), put on waiting lists and 
returned to the community, or, in some 
cases, placed in motels requiring contin- 
ued police intervention. 

This is largely a result of Act 79 and 
the state's failure to provide enough in- 
tensive care beds for those with severe 
and chronic mental illness following the 
closing of the Vermont State Hospital. It’s 
a mental health policy that is as flawed as 
it is underfunded. 

Mohamed died with his rights pro- 
tected. He deserved an equal concern for 
his well-being. 

David Elston 

WINOOSKI 


ON THE WATERFRONT 

[Re “Flashback: Did Bernie Sanders Really 
Save the Burlington Waterfront?" June 
17]: Although U.S. Sen. Bernie Sanders 


deserves credit for his pursuit of the 
public trust doctrine to the Vermont 
Supreme Court during the later years that 
he was mayor of Burlington — and the re- 
sulting park space we all enjoy today — the 
pivot point for the waterfront was the 1985 
Alden Plan. 

Bernie was the primary proponent 
of the Alden Plan, which included a 
seven-story hotel 25 feet from the lake's 
edge just north of College Street, 300 
luxury condominiums on the event space 
where Bernie made his announcement, 
a 1,200-car parking garage and more 
than 200,000 square feet of commercial 
space, all on what eventually became 
Waterfront Park. 

At that time, Bernie was commander 
in chief of the most powerful political 
machine Burlington has ever seen. He 
had all three political parties behind 
Alden, 12 out of 13 city councilors. A 
small group of committed environmen- 
talists, and the wisdom of our forefathers 
to require a two-thirds majority for a 
bond, saved the majority of Burlington 
voters (54 percent) from themselves on 
December 10, 1985, when the Alden Plan 
was defeated. 

Bernie has an easy way out here: Admit 
he was wrong on Alden, and take credit 
for what happened afterward. Everyone 
makes mistakes. Hillary voted for the 
war in Iraq. Although Alden was a big 
mistake for Burlington, it is nowhere 
near the consequence of going to war in 
Iraq. What do you say, Bernie? Can you 
admit a mistake? 

Rick Sharp 

COLCHESTER 


CORRECTION 

Last week’s Fair Game column mis- 
stated the name of the company 
that employed former telecom czar 
Karen Marshall. It is the Vermont 
Telephone Company. 


SAY SOMETHING! 










CHEEESE DEPT. 
DEALS! 

PLUGRA UNSALTED 
EUROPE AN BUTTER. 8oz 
Reg. *525 On sale 11.99! 
MIRABELLEDE LORRAINE 

French Tome Hashed with plum brandy 
Reg. *16.99/11, On sale *6.99/11, 

SART0RI SHREDDED PARMES AN. 5oz 
Reg. $329 On sale *1.99 
LA QUERCIA PANCETTA AMERICANA 
Reg. *10.99 On sale *2.99! 

WINE (ELLAR SALES! 

2012 CAMERON HUGHES 
LOT 412 CHARD0NNAY 

(lassie California Chard. 

Reg. *13.99 Now *7.99 

MASHJUGA BUBBLY CALIFORNIA 
SPARKLING WINE 

Elegant hubbies at a casual price. 

This w ine is FLIN! 

Reg. *12.99 Now *7.99 
2012 CASCI.NA ROCCALINI 
DOLUETTODALBA. 

A Medium-bodied red that 
offers fruit, spice and perfect balance. 
Another Summer red we love. 

Reg. *17.99 Now *11.99 
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Ol-IEESE TRADER S 


1186 Williston Ril. 

So. Burlington. VT 05103 
(Next to the Alpine Shop ) 

802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10an,-7pm 



Summer Sale! 

40% OFF All Swimwear 
30% OFF All Casual Clothing 
20% OFF Current Season Bikes 

Ml JIM! 

SHOP 


ESSEX 

OUT' ETS 


SHOP 

WITH VOUR— 
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LOOKING FORWARD 



Once a year we look forward to writing about our furry, fuzzy and feathered friends. Of course, some of them are not our 
friends, and not all the stories are heartwarming. Our relationship with animals is complicated. Some are beloved pets for 
whom we spare no expense; some we shoot for sport. Some we find aww-dorable ... and eat them anyway. Some of the 
tiniest creatures are bent on destroying our crops and trees; others are so eco-critical that scientists and farmers are 
desperate to save them. And many beasties. of course, are so long gone that they're museum-worthy. The stories in this 
issue touch on every one of these relationships, and more. And if you've fallen in love with our cover girl, olive, be sure to 
watch Eva Sollberger's Stuck in Vermont about instagram'S porcine princess. Move over. Miss Piggy! 
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MOVIES AT 


MAIN STREET LANDING 



Every Tuesday at 7pm * First Come First Served * Free and Open to the Public 


MAIN STREET LANDING 

CREATING HEALTHY PLACES FOR PEOPLE TO WORK AND PLAY 



Unique event and performance 
space available for dally rental 


Call Melinda Moulton 


"V Together 

802-864-7999 

sm, 

mainstreetianding.com 


777777TT 


Burlington’s Community Bike, Run & Ski Shop since 1969 


TENT^ 


July 31 - Aug. 2 

& Aug. 5-8 
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Bike, Fitness & Run Apparel 
Casual Clothing & More! 







THURSDAY 30 

MASTER OF SLAPSTICK 


FRIDAY 31 & SATURDAY 1 

High School Dance 




ILLADELPH, 

jm flow, ucrr, 

MGWAHD 
MANY LOCAL 
AND NATIONAL 
ARTISTS 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
THE SMOKESHOP 
WITH THE HIPPIE FLAVOR 


Northern Uqkrs 


75 Main St, Burligtn VT 664.6555 
Mon-Thur ID-9 Fri-Sat 10-10 Sun 10-8 

www.northernlightspjpes.coni 

Must bs 18 to puitMss tobjcm inducts. 10 rsquircd [Bj 



T he last time the state faced an 
open gubernatorial race, in 
2010, the Vermont Progressive 
Party made a promise: If the 
Democratic nominee pledged to close the 
Vermont Yankee nuclear power plant, fight 
for single-payer health care and oppose 
public sector job cuts, the Progs wouldn’t 
field an opponent. 

A state senator named peter shumlin 
won the Democratic nomination that year 
— and the confidence of many Progs. They 
withdrew their candidate from the race, 
enabling Shumlin to defeat Republican 

Five years later, Vermont Yankee has, 
in fact, been shuttered — but Shumlin has 
since reneged on his other two promises. 

"I will say that a lot of Progressives 
felt like that was a big lesson," says 
Progressive Party chair emma mulvaney- 
stanak. “We know that the only real thing 
we can rely on is running Progressives 
— not relying on Democrats promising us 

Says Sen. david zuckerman (P/D- 
Chittenden), he and his compatriots felt 
“burned.” 

That's why, this time around, the party 
is considering running candidates for gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor, according 
to Mulvaney-Stanak. 

“Next year is a year to watch 
Progressives,” she says. “People are so 
disappointed with what the Democratic 
leadership has provided. I think people are 
eager for alternatives." 

Specifically, Mulvaney-Stanak points 
to Shumlin's December 2014 decision to 
abandon single-payer, his cuts to the state 
workforce this year and Democratic sup- 
port for banning teacher strikes. 

“I felt like I suddenly woke up on the 
wrong side of the Connecticut River” she 

Whether the Progs actually follow 
through with their threat remains to be 
seen. The party flirted with gubernatorial 
bids in 2012 and 2014, only to sit out those 

One problem: a dearth of candidates 
who could make a credible statewide 
run. Two of its better-known incum- 
bents, Auditor doug hoffer and Sen. tim 
ashe (D/P-Chittenden), have ruled out 
the guber race. Zuckerman, meanwhile, 
says he’s more likely to run for lieuten- 
ant governor. And Sen. anthony pollina 
(P/D-Washington), a four-time statewide 
candidate, remains on the fence. 

“I think Progressives should strongly 
consider running for the top offices, but I 
think it has to be a credible, strong candi- 
date,” Pollina says. 


Another problem: Even without a 
Democrat in the running, Progressives 
fared poorly in the 2014 lieutenant guber- 
natorial race. The party’s nominee, former 
Burlington lawmaker dean corren, lost 
to Republican Lt. Gov. phil scott 36 to 62 
percent. 

Of course, 2016 should look quite dif- 
ferent from uber-low-turnout 2014. The 
presidential campaign, Sen. Patrick leahy's 
reelection bid and several competitive 
statewide races will likely bring many 
more left-leaning Vermonters to the polls. 

Plus, the Republicans may have a spoiler 
of their own: bruce lisman. The retired 
Wall Street banker is a perennial almost- 
candidate. But in the past two weeks, he’s 
been telling any reporter who trill listen 



EMMA MULVANEY-STANAK 


that, you know, he really means it this time. 

“I think my level of interest is com- 
pletely different,” Lisman says. “I’m giving 
it considerable thought" 

The Shelburne resident claims he 
hasn’t considered whether he’d run as a 
Republican or as an independent. Last 
year, he donated $10,000 to the Vermont 
GOP, but in May he donated $250 to 
Leahy’s campaign. 

Scott, who appears likely to seek the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination, 
says an independent bid by Lisman “would 
have an effect on the race.” Particularly if 
Lisman finances his own campaign. 

“If a Progressive were to split the 
Democratic ticket, an independent could 
do the same for a Republican," Scott says. 
“So it would make for an interesting race, 
for sure." 

No doubt. If the general election in- 
cludes four credible candidates, it would be 
difficult for any one of them to win an out- 
right majority. That means, as in 2014, the 
legislature might have to pick the winner. 

How democratic. 

1 Percent Rule 

There’s another way 2016 will look 
different from 2014: Rich people and 
special interests will have even more 
influence over Vermont’s elections. 

In January 2014, the legislature doubled 
the amount of money individuals, corpora- 
tions and political action committees can 
donate to statewide candidates — from 
$2,000 to $4,000. And it quintupled the 


amount they can donate to political parties 
- from $2,000 to $10,000. 

The new rules, which took effect ear- 
lier this year, are already influencing the 
gubernatorial race. When Lt. Gov. Scott 
mailed his first fundraising solicitation last 
weekend, it ended with, “Your generous 
contribution of whatever you are comfort- 
able with, up to $4,000, will help me engage 
Vermonters in this critical conversation.” 

Now that's an expensive conversation! 

When presumed Democratic guber- 
natorial candidate matt dunne announced 
a $134,000 fundraising haul earlier this 
month, his donor list included 14 separate 
$4,000 contributions. One couple, Hotel 
Vermont cofounder jay canning and wife 
Caroline canning, gave a grand total of 
$12,000 through individual and corporate 
donations. 

What’s the big deal? As Gov. Shumlin 
has frequently claimed, campaign dona- 
tions can’t buy you access, influence or — 
God forbid — votes. 

Oh, wait. This just in: Shumlin now 
thinks they can. 

After the U.S. House voted last Thursday 
to preempt state GMO labeling laws such 
as Vermont’s, the governor blamed the 
result on Monsanto and its “corporate food 
allies” using their “vast resources to buy 
votes in Congress.” 

When Seven Days’ terri hallenbeck 
asked whether Shumlin was alleging that 
members of Congress “agreed to vote 
for the bill because Monsanto gave them 
money,” spokesman scott coriell said, “If 
that’s how you’re interpreting it, you're 
interpreting it incorrectly.” 

How so? 

Shumlin evidently didn’t get the memo 
that his flack was walking back the claim. 
On Monday, the gov repeated it on Vermont 
Public Radio's “Vermont Edition": “It's 
because big food manufacturers are giving 
huge amounts of money to the campaign 
war chests of these folks in Congress, and 
they have a lot of influence," he said of the 

Unlike Shummy's donors? 

The New Norm 

Nearly three months after he was arrested 
outside the Statehouse for a slew of 
alleged sex crimes. Sen. norm mcaluster 
(R-Franklin) remains in office 

He may be there for a while. 

Though the Associated Press' dave 
gram reported last month that nearly half 
his colleagues would vote to expel him, 
Senate leaders have decided to hold off on 
such a vote until they return to Montpelier 
next January. 


= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAVSVT.COM = 


“It did not seem to be worth spend- 
ing the taxpayers' money having the 
Senate come hack now, when I don't 
think it would achieve anything," 
says Senate President Pro Tern john 
Campbell (D-Windsor), who has called on 
McAllister to resign. “I don’t think there’s 
any direct harm right now to the state or 
Franklin County.” 

With the Senate in adjournment, 
Campbell argues, McAllister is casting 
no votes, nor drawing any pay. Days after 
the senator pleaded not guilty in May, his 
colleagues stripped him of his committee 
assignments. 

According to Sen. joe benning 
(R-Caledonia), McAllister personally prom- 
ised him that he would resign in November 
if he hasn't cleared his name by then. 

“He wanted the trial discovery process 
to play out,” Benning says. 

“And he indicated to me that if 
things were still up in the air 
and he was still headed for a 
trial in November, he would 
voluntarily step down.” 

McAllister himself says he won’t “con- 
firm or deny” Henning’s assertion. 

“I want to see what happens with the 
legal part,” he says. “That’s all.” 

The senator, who has long proclaimed 
his innocence, says he has not been offered 
a plea deal and wouldn’t take one. 

“No, I didn’t do anything," McAllister 
says. “I'm just counting on the system. If 
it works the way it should, I’m not going 
to have a problem, but I don’t know how 
it works.” 

If he doesn’t resign in November and 
the Senate doesn't return for a special 
session, legislative business could be 
seriously derailed come January. That’s 
because the Senate would likely hold 
hearings on the matter before voting on 
expulsion — an unprecedented and legally 
messy situation, given that the case won’t 
yet have gone to trial. 

Adding to the drama: According to 
WPTZ-TV reporter stewart Ledbetter, 
the prosecution's preliminary witness list 
includes a number of top pols: Campbell, 
Benning, Sen. peg flory (R-Rutland), Sen. 
kevin mulun (R-Rutland), Sen. jeanette 
white (D-Windham), Rep. tim corcoran 
(D -Bennington), Rep. corey parent (R-St. 
Albans) and rachel feldman, Lt. Gov. 
Scott's chief of staff. 

Such a list has not been filed in court, 
and Franklin County State's Attorney jim 
hughes did not respond to a request for 
comment 

The list appears to include most, if not 
all, of those interviewed by the Vermont 
State Police about their interactions with 
one of McAllister’s alleged victims. That 
person worked for him at the Statehouse 
and stayed in a house he shared with 
Mullin and Corcoran. 

Benning, a defense attorney by day, says 
he wouldn’t be surprised if even more sen- 
ators end up on the defense’s witness list. 


“If this trial is going on [during the leg- 
islative session], this is going to be a media 
frenzy,” he says. 

Benning says he hopes McAllister will 
stand by his promise, but he's prepared 
if he doesn’t. The Republican minority 
leader has asked legislative lawyers to 
draft a resolution to expel McAllister from 
the Senate. 

“That resolution is prepared,” Benning 
says. “I have not signed it yet.” 

Media Notes 

Last week, Kantar Media estimated 
that the 2016 elections will generate 
$4.4 billion in television advertising — a 
new record. Most of that will go to local 
broadcast television outlets, particularly 
in early presidential primary states and 
general election battleground states. 

Vermont is neither, but it 
abuts a state that’s both: New 
Hampshire. And because 
stations in the Burlington- 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., media 
market dip into the western regions of 
the Granite State, they can count on some 
dough. 

“I would expect it to be a very good 
year,” says WCAX-TV president and gen- 
eral manager peter martin. 

So good that two presidential candi- 
dates and one affiliated super PAC have 
already reserved time on the station’s air- 
waves, according to public filings. 

Former secretary of state hillary 
clinton. a Democrat has reserved space 
on WCAX and WPTZ from November 
10 through early February, when New 
Hampshire holds its primary. Sen. marco 
rubio (R-Fl.) has done so from December 
15 onward. And Conservative Solutions 
PAC, which supports Rubio's bid, plans 
to advertise on the two stations starting 
December 29. 

Those entities haven’t yet cut any 
checks. For now, they’re just resenting the 
airtime — to lock down a rate and ensure 
there will be space available when the 
primary heats up. 

So far, according to Martin, Rubio has 
booked $83,000 worth of airtime with the 
station, Clinton $110,000 and Conservative 
Solutions $180,000. 

WPTZ brass declined to comment. 
Neither Fox44 nor ABC22 have reported 
any 2016 political ad sales. 

Things could get even better for 
Vermont’s TV stations. If the state’s gu- 
bernatorial election is as competitive as 
expected, Martin says, 2016 could wind up 
as lucrative as 2006, when the state hosted 
big U.S. House and Senate races. 

The impact on the WCAX’s bottom 
line? “It’s very noticeable,” Martin says. ® 

Disclosure: WCAX and Seven Days are 
media partners. 
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local matters 


Dog Gone? Along Route 100, Finding Murphy 
Has Become a Community Quest 


O n a June day in 2014, Kirstin 
Campbell’s car skidded off 
Mayo Farm Road in Stowe and 
slammed into a tree. Though 
she suffered a dislocated shoulder, 
Campbell managed to get out of the car 
and open a rear door to check on the 
family dog, Murphy. The Morrisville 
woman was relieved to discover the 
3-year-old golden retriever hadn't been 
hurt in the backseat. Then Murphy 
stood up and bolted into a nearby field. 
He hasn’t come back. 

For the past year, Campbell, 24, her 
grandfather, Ed Hamel, and others have 
tried to catch Murphy, who has been 
spotted numerous times along the Route 
100 corridor between Morrisville and 
Waterbury. But the dog has been unwill- 
ing to give up life in the wild. Somehow, 
he survived a brutally cold winter. 

Family members and a devoted 
group of dog lovers have deployed game 
cameras, custom-made traps and a gun 
that fires a large net. They've consulted 
an animal psychic, trappers and a wolf 
tracker. They have enlisted countless 
locals to post Murphy sightings online 
and created a phone tree to spread any 
news about the missing canine. 

But they haven’t been able to bring 
Murphy home. 

“If you say his name, he runs like a 
jackrabbit,” said Hamel, who lives with 
Campbell. “He doesn’t know who he is." 
Hamel’s wife and grandaughter talked 
him into getting the animal. “He was the 
sweetest guy you ever wanted to see. He 
wanted to please you.” 

The collision, they figure, rattled the 
dog; Previously, Murphy was well be- 
haved and always listened to commands. 
Now, he won’t even respond to his nick- 
names, “Good Boy" and “Mr. Brown.” 

A professional dogcatcher confirmed 
that such post-accident behavior is not 
unusual. Holly Mokrzecki runs Granite 
State Dog Recovery, a New Hampshire 
agency that finds around 600 lost dogs 
a year. About 75 percent of the cases 
involve a traumatic event like Murphy’s 
car wreck. 

“A lot of dogs will go into what we 
call survival feral-dog mode. Some of 
them will resort to that within 15 min- 
utes of getting away from their owners. 
It’s pretty amazing,” Mokrzecki said. 
“You’re calling, ‘Buster, Buster,’ and he’s 
not thinking, That’s my owner; they're 
trying to help. There’s something in their 



brain that says, I need to keep moving; 
this is a predator trying to get me." 

In the weeks after the collision, 
numerous people spotted Murphy, and 
game cameras captured his image in 
Stowe and Morrisville. He appeared to 
be headed toward the family home in the 
Cady's Falls area of Morrisville. 

He stopped in Stowe, where a woman 
called to report that he’d been on her 
property. She let Hamel put a box trap 
out for Murphy, but he never showed up 
there again, and the woman’s own dog 
got snagged instead. 

By January, Murphy seemed to have 
settled in Waterbury, 30 miles south of 
the accident. He began making regular 
appearances outside the home of long- 
time resident Wilson Ring, who recog- 
nized the dog from online postings. 

Though Ring didn’t know Campbell 
or Hamel, he immediately contacted 
them and set to work. Months of near 
misses followed. 

“It’s quite a story,” says Ring, who 


would know — he is the Vermont cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press. 

Ring put food in the yard to encour- 
age Murphy to make regular visits. Then 
he let Hamel and others set up traps 
there. For several days, they left one 
open with food inside, to get Murphy 
comfortable around it. When Murphy 
started making a habit of going inside to 
get the bait, they set the trap door. 

But something always went wrong. 

At first, Murphy was able to avoid ac- 
tivating the trap’s trigger, which would 
close the door when he stepped on it. 

On bitter-cold nights, Ring didn’t set 
the trap, for fear that Murphy would 
be caught and freeze to death. One 
night, Ring unset the trap at 11:05 p.m. 
and went to bed. Cameras showed that 
Murphy visited at 11:21 p.m. 

A few nights later, Murphy entered 
and stepped on the trigger. But the door 
was frozen and didn’t drop. 

Not long afterward, Murphy was 
caught in the trap, but by the time Ring 


got there, the dog had gnawed and 
pawed his way through its wire mesh 
and run off. 

“We had him,” Hamel said, “ — for 20 
minutes.” 

Erika Holm, who is a Middlesex 
animal-control officer, found out about 
Murphy from Ring’s Facebook page. 
She donated materials for more so- 
phisticated traps, including one with a 
magnetized door and a laser sensor. She 
also bought security cameras to provide 
coverage of Ring’s yard. One of the cam- 
eras sent a live feed to Holm’s cellphone. 

Over the course of the winter, Murphy 
made almost nightly appearances in the 
yard. Sitting at home in Waterbury, Holm 
would stare at the footage on her phone 
and try to will Murphy into the trap. 

“I would sit and watch him not go in," 
Holm said. “Very frustrating. Especially 
on the nights when it was 20 below.” 

By February, Ring and others were 
confident they were closing in on 
Murphy. But he stopped coming around 
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as much, and, when he did, avoided trig- 
gering the trap. 

"We've got all kinds of knowledge, 
but the dog is smarter than us,” Hamel 
said. In addition to living off Ring's bait, 
his searchers figured Murphy might 
have been foraging in local Dumpsters 
or trash cans, or perhaps stealing dog or 
cat food left outside for other pets. Most 
of the camera images 
show a lean but healthy 
dog with a thick, golden 

When Ring went 
away on vacation in 
June, Hamel and others 
took shifts keeping vigil 
in his bam. They were 
armed with a net gun 
on loan from a humane 
society worker in 
Bridgewater. 

One night, Murphy 
came by. Hamel called 
to him, and, when the 
dog didn’t respond, he 
fired — and missed. 

By now, the search- 
ers have tried almost 
everything. Campbell even consulted 
with an ‘‘animal communicator” — a 
Massachusetts-based psychic with the 
purported ability to communicate with 
animals at great distance — to learn 
about Murphy’s whereabouts. Although 
a tranquilizer gun was initially ruled out, 
for fear the dog would run off before the 
drugs took effect, Hamel and family are 
reconsidering it. The challenge is find- 
ing a cooperative vet. 

The saga has gotten plenty of local 
attention. 

Hamel has posted regular updates on 
Front Porch Forum, with Ring adding 
details on his Facebook page. Murphy 
happenings have been dutifully chron- 
icled in the Stowe Reporter and the 
Waterbury Record. 

Strangers have pitched in. Every 


time Waterbury resident Lisa Lovelette 
got news of a Murphy sighting, she 
Would drive to the area and poster the 
neighborhood. She also set up a fund 
that has raised hundreds of dollars for 
Murphy’s hoped-for recovery. 

Why has she done so much? 

“I have dogs,” Lovelette said. “I 
thought, Gosh, if I lived 30 miles away 
from where my dog was, 
I would hope somebody 
would help shepherd 
this whole effort along.” 

Hamel fears that 
Murphy essentially has 
amnesia and will never 
recognize his owners. 

But Holm said 
Murphy knows his 
name — he just has bad 
memories of the last 
time someone shouted 

“He’s doing what 
works for him, and 
what works for him 
now is to be free, be- 
cause he feels safe,” 
Holm said. "I have no 
doubt that dog will come around and 
be happy to be home. He will say, ‘What 
took you so long to catch me?' He’s been 
learning over time how to survive, but 
he’s not a feral dog. He’s somebody’s 

In the meantime, Murphy’s rescuers 
are requesting that no one attempts to 
chase after him. 

Hamel has thought several times 
about giving up on Murphy. The search 
has taken more hours of his life than he 
cares to tally. But when you ask him why 
he keeps going, Hamel states what is 
obvious to anyone who loves an animal. 

“I can’t give up on him,” Hamel said. 
“It’s my dog.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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A Former Ally Says Bernie Sanders Has Changed 


P eter Diamondstone, the 
longtime standard-bearer of 
Vermont’s leftist Liberty 
Union Party, has always been 
forthcoming with reporters. But on a 
recent afternoon, he stumbled when 
confronted with an obvious inquiry; 
Has it been difficult for him to watch 
Bernie Sanders’ presidential campaign 
catch fire? 

Diamondstone and Sanders were 
once political equals, close allies in a 
struggle to spread their brand of social- 
ism in Vermont. It was Diamondstone 
who, one year after he helped create the 
party, welcomed Sanders onto the team. 
The pair used to stay up all night, talking 
politics and strategizing. 

But after a bitter falling-out three 
decades ago, their paths diverged. 

Sanders quit the Liberty Union Party 
and, while remaining a “democratic so- 
cialist,” went on to support Democratic 
Party candidates. He rose to become a 
respected leader in Vermont and is now 
a presidential contender. 

Meanwhile, Diamondstone hasn’t 
budged an inch politically. He has en- 
tered every Vermont state election since 
the early 1970s and never won more than 
7 percent of the vote. He is known as 
much for his antics and unconventional 
appearance — bushy beard and thick, 
curly hair — as for his socialist views. 

As Sanders has been jetting around 
the country this summer, speaking to 
adoring crowds, Diamondstone has 
been recuperating from complications 
from heart and liver failure. He’s been 
confined to his Dummerston home 
since Medicare stopped paying for his 
stay in a respite facility. Clad in com- 
pression socks, he uses a walker to get 
around. 

When he looks at his old friend, does 
Diamondstone ever think, “That could 
have been me?” 

Sitting in his living room, the 80-year- 
old Socialist paused but couldn’t 
summon a direct answer. He noted that 
it has been decades since he and Sanders 
have exchanged a friendly word. 

“There's no ‘friends' there for me,” 
said Diamondstone. “There’s nothing, 
from my point of view. He went in a cer- 
tain direction, and that was the opposite 
of mine. Sanders and I suffered a hostile 
divorce. He was moving to the right, and 
I was moving to the left." 

Diamondstone did admit feeling 
annoyance that Sanders gets credit, in 
Vermont and nationally, for an unwaver- 
ing dedication to his beliefs — as the guy 


who has been saying the same thing for 
years, no matter how unpopular. 

If that were true, Diamondstone said, 
Sanders' career would look an awful 
lot like ... Diamondstone’s. He views 
Sanders as just another sellout who 
moderated his image and compromised 
his beliefs to win elections. 

“He’s a different political person 
than he was in the good old days,” 
Diamondstone said. “It’s changed, big 
time. It’s two different people.” 

Diamondstone and a handful of 
others founded the Liberty Union Party 
in 1970, at the height of the Vietnam 
War. They espoused an ideology 
Diamondstone described as “nonviolent 
revolutionary socialism.” They stood 
for free and universal health care and 
childcare, and government control of 
resources and wealth; the party officially 
opposed nuclear power. 

Sanders joined a year later, and, be- 
cause of a shortage of candidates, volun- 
teered to run in a special election for U.S. 
Senate. He won 1 percent of the vote. 
In all, Sanders ran for office four times 
under the Liberty Union banner, never 
winning more than 6 percent of the vote. 

In the process, he became the party’s 
spokesman. “He was a genius at that,” 


said Diamondstone, who nicknamed 
Sanders “silver tongue.” 

“The Liberty Union platform is really 
borrowed in large part from Sanders. 
There are things he did for Liberty 
Union that need to be remembered,” he 

Sanders was tight with 
Diamondstone and also his wife, 
Doris Lake. In 1976, Lake ran for 
Congress and Sanders for governor on 
the Liberty Union ticket. They often 
made joint appearances. When it was 
Sanders' turn to speak, Lake would 
keep an eye on his son, Levi. When it 
was her turn, Sanders would watch the 
Diamondstone kids. There are four: 
Aaron, Jessy, Ian and Paula. 

“There was a real sense of commu- 
nity,” Lake said. 

Diamondstone and Sanders had a lot 
in common. Sanders was from Brooklyn; 
Diamondstone, from Queens. Sanders 
had enrolled in the University of Chicago 
just as Diamondstone was graduating, 
and they both ended up in Vermont. 

Diamondstone remembered sleep- 
less sleepovers at Sanders' place. 
Although they shared an uncompromis- 
ing leftist ideology, the friends found 
plenty to debate; capitalism, military 


intervention. Diamondstone remem- 
bered one extended verbal battle about 
the minimum voting age. 

“We were yelling at each other all 
night,” Diamondstone recalled. “Finally, 
one would say, “We’ve got to go to sleep.’ 
Five minutes later, we’d go off again, 
until the sun came up.” 

In 1977, Sanders left Liberty Union to 
become an independent — presumably, 
because he was tired of losing. 

“It certainly has not gone as far as I 
wanted it go to, and in that sense it’s a 
failure,” Sanders said of the party in an 
Associated Press story at the time. 

Both his departure and his 1981 
election as Burlington’s mayor stung 
Diamondstone. He felt further be- 
trayed when Sanders began endorsing 
Democratic candidates for president. 

Still devoted to the party’s initial goals 
of a socialist revolution, Diamondstone 
stayed behind with Liberty Union and 
immediately engaged in a new battle: 
giving Sanders what Diamondstone 
called a “shitload” of grief at every 
opportunity. 

In 1984, when Sanders campaigned 
for Walter Mondale, Diamondstone 
drafted anti-Sanders fliers, mocking him 
as a sellout. He hand delivered one to 
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Sanders at a Mondale campaign event in 
Bennington. 

“It said, 'Sanders Is a Quisling.' That's 
about the worst insult you can give to 
someone who calls himself a socialist. 
Boy, was he pissed,” Diamondstone said. 
Sanders spokesman Michael Briggs did 
not respond to requests for comment on 
this story. 

Diamondstone, who worked as an 
attorney, landlord and newspaper de- 
livery driver at various times in his life, 
soldiered on with the Liberty Union 
Party’s mission. He’s averaged 2 per- 
cent in his many bids for U.S. Senate, 
Congress, governor and attorney gen- 
eral. Diamondstone has run against 
Sanders eight times, labeling him a “war 
criminal” for supporting military spend- 
ing and other perceived offenses. 

In contrast to Sanders, Diamondstone 
said winning isn't the point. “Do I look 
at it from the point of view of measuring 
results — that is, votes?” Diamondstone 
asked himself "You know, I’m a happy 
guy. It didn’t ever dawn on me to change. 
It’s not enough to get votes.” 

In 2006, while running for a U.S. 
Senate seat against Sanders and 
Republican Rich Tarrant, Diamondstone 
relentlessly attacked Sanders during 
a debate at Vermont Law School and 
called two students in the audience 
“shits” for seeming to direct more ques- 
tions at Sanders and Tarrant than at him- 
self. Diamondstone refused to stop talk- 
ing when his allotted time was up. After 


sheriff's deputies escorted him from the 
stage, he continued to protest and was 
charged with disorderly conduct. 

While he can be abrasive to politicians 
who disagree with him, Diamondstone 
became a nurturing leader of the Liberty 
Union part}' after Sanders left, according 
to longtime party member Jerry Levy. 

“Peter basically has 
kept the party alive 
all these years,” Levy 
said. “He’s a kind of 
conscience of the left 
in Vermont. Sticking to 
his style ... of course he 
sacrificed a type of con- 
ventional success that 
politicians strive for, 
and he may have some 
doubts about what he’s 

Though he is 
ally a clear, consistent 
spokesman for his 
party’s platform, Diamondstone is often 
dismissed by the media as a “perennial 
candidate.” In a mention in his memoir, 
former U.S. senator Jim Jeffords, whom 
Diamondstone challenged in several 
elections, called him “colorful.” 

Last year, Diamondstone participated 
in a Vermont PBS gubernatorial debate 
the national media described as “insane,” 
“bizarre,” and featuring the “kookiest 
loons ever on stage.” The inclusive debate 
allowed all seven candidates on the ballot 
to participate, including Cris Ericson, 


who wore a large hat and warned that 
the state would get sued for not having 
enough bathrooms on the highways, and 
Emily Peyton, who suggested tunneling 
health care funds to “healers.” 

Diamondstone contributed: “We 
have to overturn what is destroying our 
society and our environment, which is 
capitalism, represented, 
I guess, by this bottle of 
water on my table here.” 

Some reports mocked 
him for wearing shorts 
to the debate. No one re- 
vealed — because no one 
asked, Diamondstone 
said — that he was there 
against the advice of 
his wife and doctor. As 
a result of recent heart 
and kidney problems, 
Diamondstone had pain- 
ful leg sores that made it 
difficult to stand and un- 
comfortable to wear pants. Racked with 
pain, he had lam across the backseat 
while his wife drove him to the debate. 

“He was a very sick man, but he went 
out there anyway,” Levy said. “He basi- 
cally risked his life by being as active 
as he was. In his own way, he is a very 
dedicated, conscientious politician.” 

Days after the election, in which 
he won 0.9 percent of the vote, 
Diamondstone collapsed and had to 
be rushed to the hospital. He returned 
home in April, weeks before Sanders 
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stood on Burlington’s waterfront and 
told the country he was running for 
president. 

Diamondstone won’t be voting for 

“He’s carrying the message and 
raising issues that nobody raises, and 
that’s all right,” Diamondstone said of 
Sanders. “I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if he became the candidate. He’s talking 
to the people. But it’s not a message of 
socialism. People call him that. You can’t 
be socialist and talk about rebuilding the 
middle class. Socialists want to destroy 
all the classes.” 

The success of the Sanders campaign 
has brought a few national reporters to 
Diamondstone’s doorstep. He’s been 
happy to talk to Politico, Mother Jones 
and the Washington Post. 

He’s also willing to revisit questions 
left unanswered. After an afternoon of 
conversation, Diamondstone returned 
to those queries that had stumped him 
earlier: Did he regret his choice to 
remain a political outsider? Was he envi- 
ous of Sanders? 

“Maybe there’s some of that in me,” 
Diamondstone said. “I have to recognize 
it, because it could have been me, if I 
changed my views in order to get more 
votes. I watched that happen to Sanders, 
and I hated that in him, and I would hate 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext 23, or @Davis7D 
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Elio, Goodbye? Some Startups Leave 
Vermont for More Populated Pastures 

BY ALICIA FREESE 


A Burlington entrepreneur 
created the ad-free social 
media site Elio that exploded 
in popularity last fall. Two 
Middlebury College grads designed 
IrisVR, virtual reality software geared 
toward engineers and architects. And a 
pair of Green Mountain College gradu- 
ates opened Blu-Bin, one of the first 
commercial 3D printing shops. 

Officials have held up these compa- 
nies as proof that Vermont, despite its 
small population and spotty internet, 
can give rise to high-tech startups. 

But can it keep them? 

Earlier this year, IrisVR relocated 
to New York City. Last month, Blu-Bin 
packed up for Silicon Valley. And Elio 
has just two employees still work- 
ing in the Queen City — the rest are in 
Colorado. The companies left in search 
of bigger markets, more networking and 
greater employee satisfaction. 

Elio had startup stardom written 
all over it. In a matter of weeks, the 
company went from a niche platform 
favored by artists to a national phenom- 
enon — prompted by a mass migration 
of LGBTQ users who left Facebook be- 
cause the site required them to provide 
their real names. 


Paul Budnitz, who previously 
founded Budnitz Bicycles and the toy 
company Kidrobot, started Elio at the 
Karma Birdhouse, a coworking space in 
Burlington. Although it was cofounded 
with six people in Colorado and has 
always had workers in the Rocky 
Mountain State, the company capital- 
ized on its Vermont origins. 

Comparing Elio’s ad-free policy to 
Vermont’s billboard ban, Budnitz told 
the online news site VTDigger.org: 
“We’re aiming to be the Vermont of the 
internet” At the height of hype last fall, 
the Berkeley-born Budnitz, who splits his 
time between New York and Vermont, 
also predicted he'd hire dozens more 
Vermonters. 

Months later, only Budnitz and his per- 
sonal assistant are working in the Green 
Mountain branch, amid steel and titanium 
bicycles at the Pine Street rooftop office 
of Budnitz Bicycles. In an email, Budnitz 
explained that Elio’s Vermont contingent 
dwindled when two employees asked 
to relocate to Colorado and a few others 
moved elsewhere for their spouses' jobs. 

His updated prognosis for Elio’s future: 
“It’s most likely that the company will 
continue to grow mostly in [Colorado], 
just because there are more people there, 


but you never know. Some of the employ- 
ees in Colorado are actually talking about 
coming out here for extended periods ... 
I’m personally committed to Vermont 
and won’t move. If it makes sense to grow 
more here in the future, that’ll happen!" 

During his budget address last 
January, Gov. Peter Shumlin declared 
that “the spirit of innovation is alive and 
well all around our state.” Callingparticu- 
lar attention to a “new wave of high-tech 
startups,” the governor name-dropped 
both Elio and IrisVR as evidence. 

That same month, the young founders 
of IrisVR secured a coveted spot in New 
York's Techstars accelerator program, 
which nurtures startups — the equivalent 
of getting accepted at Harvard, according 
to Vermont venture capitalist Cairn Cross 
of Shelburne-based FreshTracks Capital. 

The Midd kids started to split their 
time between a Times Square office and 
their Karma Birdhouse headquarters. At 
the end of the Techstars program, they 
opted to stay in New York. Cofounder 
Nate Beatty, a fast-talking physics major, 
explained that they wanted to stay close 
to the network of investors and mentors 
they’d cultivated at Techstars. 

Also, New York is home to a large 
number of acclaimed architecture and 


design firms — potential IrisVR clients. 
“It’s cool to be able to walk across the 
street into some of the biggest archi- 
tectural firms in the world and say, ‘OK, 
how are we going to help you visualize 
your next project?”’ said Beatty. 

The company had previously 
struggled to lure employees to Vermont, 
Beatty said. "We were like, ‘Hey, do you 
want to come up to Burlington?' And 
they were like, ‘No.’” 

Another factor in their decision to 
move: money. Beatty and cofounder 
Shane Scranton began their business 
at the Vermont Center for Emerging 
Technologies’ incubator space in 
Middlebury. Last year, they won the 
annual LaunchVT competition, which 
pairs startups with mentors and ulti- 
mately awards the winning company a 
cash prize. The $25,000 check that the 
founders took home, along with $45,000 
of in-kind benefits, helped jump-start 
the software company, but it pales in 
comparison to the $1.6 million round of 
seed-funding that IrisVR recently fin- 
ished in New York. 

“The market for capital in Vermont 
couldn't sustain the business that we 
wanted to grow,” Beatty said. 

Vermont has few sources of venture 
capital other than FreshTracks Capital, 
which participated in IrisVR’s latest 
round of funding. 

Blu-Bin cofounder Alder (formerly 
known as Dan) Riley said he, too, 
struggled to find angel investors while 
in Vermont. And those who did show 
interest insisted that such an enterprise 
should be in a bigger market, Riley said. 
“Their conditions were always, ‘You have 
to move the company out of Vermont.'” 

Riley and cofounder Dave Newlands 
first moved their 3D printing business 
from Poultney to Burlington, where they 
started churning out objects in a shop 
on Church Street and at a kiosk in the 
Burlington Town Center mall. 

More recently, they reluctantly 
moved to Silicon Valley and last Friday 
opened a kiosk in San Jose’s Great Mall, 
which attracts 21 million people annu- 
ally, Riley said. Investors are already 
knocking on their door. “You gotta go 
where the market is, and it's simply not 
in Vermont,” he said. 

People steeped in Vermont’s startup 
scene warn against reading too much 
into these departures. In an industry 
known for its optimism, their upbeat as- 
sessments aren’t exactly surprising. 

"We’re gonna win some and lose 
some,” said David Bradbury, president 
and CEO of VCET, a nonprofit that 
operates three coworking spaces and 
provides seed funding for startups. 
Bradbury noted that VCET has small 
ownership stakes in Elio and IrisVR. 
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Eager to turn to good news, he began 
describing thriving startups that have 
so far stayed put — Faraday, a data vi- 
sualization company for marketers, and 
Cloudfarm, which is developing soft- 
ware to design gardens. Bradbury also 
noted that Budnitz has expanded his 
luxury bicycle company. And he rattled 
off new initiatives that are nurturing 
startups, such as Castleton University’s 
entrepreneurship program in Rutland, 
the business incubator at Burlington’s 
Generator and several business-pitch 
competitions. 

One initiative — FreshTracks 
Capital’s annual Road Pitch, during 
which motorcyclists tour the state “in 
search of the best and brightest entre- 
preneurs" — takes place next month. 
Like Bradbury, Cross, who is a partner 
at the firm, isn't too concerned about an 
exodus of entrepreneurs. 

“It’s possible for companies to be 
more virtual than they have in the past, 
and it’s possible for them to have teams 
spread across the country or the world, 
and I think that actually bodes well for 
Vermont,” Cross said, citing the state’s 
“quality of life” advantages — craft beer, 
ski mountains and more. 

Which isn’t to say the state should 
take a laissez-faire approach, Cross clar- 
ified. Describing Vermont officials' atti- 
tudes toward economic development as 
“a bit outdated," he argued that the state 
should care more about nurturing start- 
ups than wooing already-established 
companies, which he described as “like 
hunting whales in an open boat with 
a harpoon ... Meanwhile there are all 
these fish around that you could hook.” 

But even the entrepreneurs who’ve 
been hooked say it’s hard to make it work. 

“It is a challenge,” said Aaron 
Poliak, cofounder of Designbook and a 
Vermont native. “We struggled through 
it because we wanted to be in Vermont.” 
Sitting at a rustic wood desk overlook- 
ing Church Street, Poliak explained 
that his company, which provides an 
online platform for startups to connect 
with investors and other resources, was 
founded in part to “start to break down 
geographic barriers” and “democratize 
the access to capital.” 

But Poliak says he’ll still need to hire 
employees in cities like Austin, Texas, 
to recruit customers and act as “brand 
ambassadors.” 

He described the “overall cost of doing 
business” in Vermont as another hurdle, 
but he acknowledged that some of the 
common complaints heard from estab- 
lished businesses are less of an issue for 
startups. High taxes, for instance, are un- 
likely to stymie a startup that isn’t making 
any money yet. Others mentioned the high 
cost of living as an obstacle, but Poliak 


pointed out that entrepreneurs often mi- 
grate to even more expensive cities. 

While it’s easy to work remotely, lo- 
cation still matters. Starting a business 
in a place where a critical mass of other 
people are starting — or funding — new 
ventures brings significant benefits. 

Marguerite Dibble of Starksboro, 
who created Gametheory before she 
graduated Champlain College, said 
she had to adjust her business model 
in order to stay here. “In Vermont, we 
have people who focus on quality of fife 
above career opportunities," she said, 
noting, “I’m sure we would have more 
clients if I was in New York or Austin or 
Boulder.” Dibble is committed to stay- 
ing put, but she doesn’t expect all of her 
employees to stick around; one recently 
moved to Boulder because his partner 
got a better job there. 

George Schildge, founder and CEO 
of Matrix Marketing Group and self- 
described serial entrepreneur, splits his 
time between Vermont and Colorado. 
Here, he started a local chapter of the 
national group Startup Grind, which 
organizes gatherings for entrepreneurs. 
Schildge said young Vermonters fre- 
quently tell him, “I don’t see this as a 
vibrant startup community.” He's con- 
fident Burlington can become one, but, 
listing several accelerator programs in 
Boulder, he suggested that the Queen 
City is behind the curve. 

He did, however, dismiss complaints 
about the dearth of investors. “That 
is a rookie, immature thing that I hear 
all the time,” he said. Noting that he 
personally can put people in touch with 
investors around the country, he said his 
response to this lament is, “How much 
do you need?” 

Cross’ response to the alleged short- 
age of investors? Places with more capi- 
tal also have stiffer competition. 

Bradbury noted that an increasing 
amount of venture capital is available in 
Vermont — as the employees of matur- 
ing companies such as Dealer.com and 
Keurig Green Mountain seek invest- 
ment opportunities. Of course, the state 
could use more, Bradley noted: “If I 
could just wave my hand and see some- 
thing appear here, it would be a funder 
that could invest $1 million or $3 million 
a year in early-stage deals.” 

While substantial early funding 
didn’t come soon enough for IrisVR or 
Blu-Bin, their founders remain optimis- 
tic about Vermont: Riley wants to reopen 
Blu-Bin shops in the state once the 
company is better established. IrisVR’s 
Beatty said, “Hopefully, someday we’ll 
open up a satellite office in Burlington, 
and then I can move back.” © 
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Fetching and Kvetching: A Dog Park Annoys 
Some of Its Neighbors 


L abs, spaniels and mutts trotted 
about freely last Thursday eve- 
ning at Burlington’s Starr Farm 
Dog Park as their owners chat- 
ted amiably and admired the sunset over 
Lake Champlain. 

The canine crowd was in dog heaven. 
But not everyone views this place as 
paradise. The off-leash dog park in the 
New North End, now 15 years old and 
a regular recipient of good reviews on 
Yelp, has gotten too popular, according 
to some neighbors. 

“People go over there, and they 
hang ’round in the middle of the park 
and chitchat while their dogs run ram- 
pant,” said Lee Brown, who lives across 
from the park on Curtis Avenue. “It’s a 
free-for-all.” 

Barking resonates from early morn- 
ing until dark, and at busy times, the 
small lot next to the park fills up and 
visitors park in the neighborhood, ac- 
cording to Brown. 

The problem is not just dogs, he 
added: “It's a hangout at night, late at 
night. There’s cars parked in there at 
10:30, 11 o’clock. Who knows what they 
are doing?” 

Critics want to shrink the two-acre 
space and limit its hours, which now run 
officially from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. or dusk, 
whichever comes first. 

They also want people who don't 
live in Burlington to pay a fee to use the 
fenced-in space, which is next to the 
Burlington Bike Path, near suburban- 
style streets and historic summer camps 
on the old Flynn estate. 

It’s not that he dislikes man’s best 
friend, Brown insisted: “I have two dogs. 
It’s the noise and the traffic, and it’s free 
and it shouldn’t be free.” 

Regulars who use the park and ap- 
preciate it — including people who, like 
Brown, live on Curtis Avenue — disagree 
sharply with his version of what goes 
down at the canine gathering place. 
They were dismayed to learn from a re- 
porter that proposed changes to the park 
are on the Burlington Parks Commission 
agenda. 

The proposals are preliminary, and 
nothing will be decided at the group’s 
next meeting on August 4. Still, dog-park 
enthusiasts, including Curtis Avenue 
residents Carolyn Gipson and Debra 
Kaigle, were alarmed to hear that one of 
their favorite amenities could be down- 
sized. “I think the space is great,” said 



Kaigle, as her mixed-breed dog Caesar acknowledged occasional problems. A 
— heritage unknown — played with few years back, a German shepherd bit 
Gipson's silky black lab mix, Cody. “Dogs her on the elbow without warning. “I 
need room to run,” Kaigle said. 

Sometimes the dogs bark in the park, 
but dogs bark 
that’s generally 

“That’s OK ... But here in the park 
then it’s a problem?” 
she asked rhetorically. 

Similarly, she rea- 
soned, if people talk at 
the park, that’s a good 
thing — social connec- 
tions are important. 

“You just meet people 

otherwise,” she said. 

Much like parents 
who bond at a play- 
ground, dog people 
bond at the park. They 
share doggie biscuits 
and swap training 
strategies for rambunctious puppies 
just learning to sit, come and stay. They 
cluck in gentle disapproval when their 
pups ignore commands and rein in 
Rover when he gets too rough. 


‘Aren't you a pretty dog?' and he 
attacked me,” she said. Gipson’s winter 
backyards, too, and jacket helped protect her, and while 
;pted, Kaigle added, painful, the bite was not serious. “It was 
isolated incident,” Gipson said. 

As the two neigh- 
bors spoke, about 20 
dogs romped in the 
park. Some wrestled 
and rolled, but none 
fought and few 
yapped. The birds in 
the trees around the 
park were making 
more noise than the 
dogs. The grassy 
grounds of the spa- 
cious park were clean 
— no visible piles to 
avoid — and all of the 
dog owners appeared 
to be cleaning up after their animals as 
required. 

Volunteers, including Kaigle, lock 
the fence gates at night and open them 
in the morning, she said. They also help 
Just as parents expect other parents provide amenities — the wading pools 
remove tantrum-throwing children pups splash in next to the hose, water 
bowls and hand-painted signs declaring: 
"A Tired Dog Is A Good Dog” and “Run 

Many dog owners say their pets are 


IT’S A FREE-FOR-ALL 


LEE BROWN 


from the playground, dog park regul; 
expect owners to take difficult dogs 


Most people get it. Even so, Gipson 


happier and less neurotic when they 
have the freedom to exercise without 
a leash attached. Apartment dwellers 
with no yards and people who want to 
socialize their dogs also advocated for 
an off-leash park. When it opened in 
2000, Starr Farm was one of the first in 
Chittenden County. 

Today, Burlington is a dog-friendly 
place. Numerous hotels allow canines to 
accompany their owners. Office workers 
come off elevators coddling tiny dogs 
like infants. It’s not uncommon to see 
dogs with people in line at the bank or 
licking their own cones at a creemee 
stand. In response to demand, more dog 
parks have opened. 

South Burlington has a park on Kirby 
Road, and Shelburne dogs congregate off 
Harbor Road. Burlington has a second 
dog park on the waterfront. 

Winooski residents started a 
Facebook page to successfully petition 
for the city’s first dog park. It’s tenta- 
tively scheduled to open on West Allen 
Street in September. 

A third dog park could open in 
Burlington soon, at Oakledge Park in 
the city’s South End. Jesse Bridges, 
Burlington parks and recreation direc- 
tor, said a study is under way to see if 
there might be a suitable space there. 

The parks don't cause a lot of prob- 
lems, according to officials, aside from 
occasional reports of aggressive dog be- 
havior. Hours tend to be similar to Starr 
Farm’s. In Shelburne, $1 from each cat or 
dog license helps maintain the dog park, 
and volunteers raise additional funds by 
producing a calendar with glossy photos 
of local dogs. 

Winooski has budgeted up to $35,000 
to create its new dog park. After one 
homeowner worried about noise, the 
city agreed to move it farther from the 
home and to put in a landscaping buffer, 
according to Winooski community ser- 
vices director Ray Coffey. Otherwise, 
the response to the park has been over- 
whelmingly positive, Coffey added. 

In Burlington, only a few have com- 
plained about noise at the Urban Reserve 
Off Leash Dog Park, which, at the north- 
ern end of the downtown waterfront, 
doesn’t directly impact residents. 

Starr Farm Park, in contrast, is sur- 
rounded by homes, and some of the occu- 
pants are fed up, according to Burlington 
City Councilor Dave Hartnett. The 
North District independent has been 
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lobbying the Weinberger administra- 
tion to address the situation. “The 
park’s not going anywhere; it’s very 
popular,” Hartnett said. “I don’t see it 
being moved; I don't see it closing. But 
that being said, we certainly have to 
make some changes if it is going to stay.” 

Making it smaller would mean 
less maintenance and perhaps fewer 
dogs and reduced noise, he suggested. 
Hartnett is also interested 
fee system. While he and 
Bridges agree that it would 
be financially impracti- 
cal to pay an attendant ‘ 
to monitor the park, -I] 

they’re considering a [ 

tag system that would ' I 

tie in to the city's dog-li- 
censing program. Bridges 
suggested that Burlington ™ 
residents might get the park 
tag for free with a dog license, while 
nonresidents would have to pay a fet 
for a park tag. Enforcement could boost 
licensing among the 
dogs in Burlington. 

Plenty of canine lovers from 
Colchester are also using Starr Farm. 
Hartnett said he’d like to see Vermont’s 
fourth most populous municipality 
“step up" and establish its own off-leash 
dog park. 

Colchester leaders say they would 
welcome a dog park — if volunteers 
materialize to help organize and main- 
tain it. “What I’d like to have is a uni- 
fied group of folks that would move it 
forward,” said Glen Cuttitta, Colchester 
parks and recreation director. 

Cuttitta pointed out, however, that 
under municipal rules, dogs are already 
allowed to run off-leash in Colchester 
parks, as long as they’re under the 
owner’s verbal control. 

And Colchester residents who 
are regulars at Starr Farm Dog Park 


would not necessarily change their 
habits. Marlene Williamson comes to 
Starr Farm several times a week with 
her Australian shepherd, Willow, and 
knows many of the other dog owners. 
“That’s our little comer over there with 
all the chairs,’’ she explained, pointing 
to a circle of lawn furniture next to a 
tree in a shady spot. 

Williamson has made many friends 
the park, and they like to sit and 
chat as they throw tennis balls 
I ft to their dogs. Jen Popovitch, 

also a Colchester resident, 
<f(\ owns a Brittany spaniel, 
Tegan, who streaked 
across the grass to fetch 
a ball again and again. 
W / Trim and graceful, with 
^ a clean white and caramel 
• coat, the 8-month-old dog 

looked happy to stretch his legs. 
“This is so great, and it’s so close to 
home,” said Popovitch. 

She and Williamson said they would 
ly scofHaw happily pay to use Starr Farm. 

But Popovitch said the park does get 
crowded. She avoids coming between 
3:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. when “it’s just 
too busy'," with “bigger, hyper dogs.” 
Limiting the hours and reducing the 
size of the park could make it like that 
all the time, she speculated. 

Bridges aims to balance the needs 
of supporters and critics of the park, 
noting that no changes would be imple- 
mented until 2016 at the earliest. The 
city's canine constituents — who don’t 
vote — can only hope they get it right. © 
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Haslam Leaving Workers’ Center to Focus Regulators Want a ‘More Compact’ 
on Elections Development Proposal in Randolph 


Over the past 15 years, James Haslam has 
built the Vermont Workers' Center into an in- 
your-face force for economic justice. Now he's 
shifting his energy to electoral politics. 

Haslam announced Monday that he's step- 
ping down as the center's executive director 
to lead a new Vermont-based advocacy group 
called Rights and Democracy that will launch 
on Labor Day. 


In his new gig, the 41-year-old Haslam 
hopes to elect state leaders who support 
causes long championed by the Workers' 

reform, affordable housing and environmen- 
talism. Haslam said he’s dissatisfied with 
Vermont's accomplishments on those fronts. 

'It's been really interesting watching 
Bernie Sanders' support and contrast that 
with what's happening in Montpelier* he 
said of the Vermont senator's presidential 


campaign. "[Gov.j Peter Shumlin got elected 
sounding a lot like Bernie Sanders. He tried to 
talk the talk, but he didn't follow through.* 

Initially a Workers' Center volunteer, 
Haslam became the organization's sole em- 
ployee and has since built it into a nonprofit 
with $669,000 in annual revenue and a staff 
of organizers. The Burlington-based group 
has advocated for a variety of causes over the 
years, including workers' rights, Immigration 
reform, higher wages and paid sick leave. 

In January, Workers' Center volunteers 
interrupted Shumlin’s third inauguration by 
unfurling banners in the House chamber, 
singing and chanting, and staging a sit-in. 
Lawmakers largely criticized the action, and 
the organization kept a lower profile for the 
rest of the legislative session. 

TERRI HALLENBECK 




Contaminated Dirt Will Stay Stockpiled in Leddy Park — for Now 


A massive pile of dirt in the parking lot at 
Burlington's Leddy Park will stay put a while 

The contaminated soil in Ledd/s parking 
lot was excavated from the city's waterfront 

Burlington Bike Path reconstruction. The city 
has a goal, though, for its disposal: All 2,500 
cubic yards of dirt should be gone by winter, 
said Burlington parks and rec director Jesse 
Bridges. "It’s not marooned." he insisted. 

City councilors Dave Hartnett (1-North 
District) and Kurt Wright (R-Ward 4) met 
with Bridges recently to press for a removal 
date. Bridges said more tests must be 


ia between Perkins 


That distinction is not comforting to 
the public. Hartnett responded. "Would you 
want your kids playing in a park that maybe 
doesn't have hazardous materials, but it's 
got contaminated materials?" 


The soil, from the 
Pier and Penny Lane, was tested as it was 
being removed to rebuild the bike path. It 
contained traces of lead, arsenic and PCBs. 
"We did find the conditions in the field as 
we were working and responded to them," 
Bridges said, adding that the city is keeping 
public health in mind. 

It could be an expensive problem. If 
environmental regulators agree, the city 
might have to send the dirt to a landfill. This 
would cost $300,000 or more, and wasn't 
part of the roughly $700,000 construction 
budget for the bike path project. Bridges 
said, noting heS looking into less expensive 

The situation could affect plans for 
additional reconstruction of the bike 
path, Bridges added. If the soil along the 
next stretch is contaminated, he said. "It 
could make the project substantially more 
expensive.* 

MOLLY WALSH 
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Vermont’s Mime-in-Chief Describes a Career of 
Acting Outside the Box 


M imes have received a tough 
sentence in the court of public 
opinion. Though professional 
mimes study for years to hone 
their ancient and specialized craft, they’re 
often still the butt of jokes about locked 
boxes and stiff wind storms. The fact that 
they can’t (or don’t) speak up in their own 
defense doesn't help their case. 

Montpelier’s rob mermin, founder of 
circus smirkus and a mime of renown, aims 
to alter that perception in a handful of solo 
shows scheduled for Marshfield’s unadilla 
theatre in August In Adventures in Mime 
ft Space: The Legacy of Marcel Marceau, 
Mermin combines theater, film and some- 
thing like a PowerPoint presentation to cel- 
ebrate the career and art of the great French 
mime. Similarly structured are Circle 
of Sawdust: The Mud, Myth, Magic and 
Mayhem of Circus!, and Silents Are Golden: 
A Celebration of Silent Film. As Unadilla's 
2015 artist-in-residence, Mermin will also 
host a free Monday-night silent-film series. 

Mermin studied with Marceau at the 
latter’s Paris studio and remained a close 
friend until Marceau’s death in 2007 at age 
84. The American mime created Adventures 
in Mime ft Space as a tribute to his late 
mentor. “I’m just afraid that his name 
and his legacy have been forgotten now," 
Mermin says. “I’m on a mission to promote 
the art of mime and Marceau’s legacy." 

“When I was young,” he continues, 
"training with Marceau really altered my 
life. He gave me a sense of perspective on 
the world, a different perspective. He used 
to describe the art of mime as ‘the identi- 
fication with the essence of all things that 
surround us in nature, and the portrayal 
of human thoughts and motions through 
silent physical expression.”’ 

That’s a far more thoughtful approach 
to the art than we might expect from the 
average street busker. 

The other two shows in Mermin’s 
ambitious triptych explore further facets 
of their creator’s career. Both Circle of 
Sawdust and Silents Are Golden delve 
into art forms that define and are dear 
to Mermin. He says he worries that, just 
as mime is generally misunderstood, so 
are silent film and the circus arts. In fact, 
Mermin fears those art forms are in danger 
of extinction. Though all three shows are 
explicitly personal, that timeliness also 
makes them political. 

Mermin developed his trio of presen- 
tations in the past six years. In Circle of 
Sawdust, he uses his own unusual autobi- 
ography as a framework for exploring the 
world of the European traveling circus in 
the 1960s and ’70s. 



At the age of 19, Mermin literally ran as creative adviser and “ambassador" for 
away from home to join just such a circus, that touring youth troupe, but he ended his 
“I wanted to find an unconventional life- formal affiliation with it about a decade ago. 
style of renewable adventure,” he explains. Mermin’s artist residency at Unadilla 

Silents Are Golden is Mermin’s tribute this summer grew out of a successful 
to the stars and films of the pre-talkie era single performance he staged there last 
— films that, he believes, are insufficiently year. As theater founder bill blachly puts 
understood and celebrated 


by modern audiences. It’: 
easy to understand a mime’s 
affinity for their performers, 
who had to tell stories and 
jokes without the benefit of 
spoken dialogue. In his show, 

Mermin says, “I focus on 
how the performing style 
developed from very grandi- 
ose, theatrical, exaggerated 
gestures into a very refined, 
realistic style of silent acting 
as the ’20s developed.” 

Mermin realizes that the 
packaging of his three shows 
makes them look like a care 
— and that's true in part. Now 65, he’s 
textualizing and taking stock of his achieve- 
ments. “I see [these three shows] as a mis- 
sion to promote the forgotten art forms that 
have made up my career,” Mermin says. 
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OF RENEWABLE 
ADVENTURE. 


ROB MERMI 


ir summary 


Mermin is “both amusing 
and a very humble sort of 
man. I thought this [three- 
show arrangement] might 
be a good thing for us to do." 
Blachly expresses admiration 
for the unusual format of 
Mermin’s shows, which com- 
bine lecture, autobiography 
and performance. 

These celebrations of the 
joys of Mermin’s favorite 
art forms have taken on an 
unexpectedly poignant tone 
Six months ago, Mermin was 
diagnosed with Parkinson’s 
disease, a degenerative condition that 
compromises motor control. The irony is 
not lost on a man who has made his living 
using movement to communicate with and 
delight others. 

the earliest stages of the disease 


Perhaps best known to Vermonters for Mermin shows no outward symptoms; he 


creating Circus Smirkus, Mermin still ai 


s, stands, walks and gestures without 


observable complications. Though he 
says he’s aware of a slight restriction on 
his movements, he does not expect the 
condition to adversely affect his upcoming 
performances. 

And now, he adds, he is even more con- 
scious of every move he makes. “I’m still at 
the stage where I’m very curious and fasci- 
nated by these Parkinson’s symptoms, be- 
cause it’s like doing mime all day long!” he 
says. “Onstage, you have to be very aware 
of your movements, and very controlled.” 

Mermin is optimistic that his move- 
ment training will serve him well as the 
disease progresses. Though no cure yet 
exists, a number of studies suggest that 
physical exercise can mitigate Parkinson's 
symptoms, as can programs of highly 
controlled movements such as tai chi. 
Mermin, who has taught mime and circus 
classes for decades, envisions adapting his 
skills to teach such classes specifically for 
Parkinson’s sufferers. 

“All the physical therapists and neu- 
rologists say that you want to keep moving 
both sides of the body in balance," he says. 
“Well, even doing something like juggling 
requires using both hands equally and 
being conscious and balanced on both 
sides of the body." 
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Dinos and Disasters: 
Fairbanks Museum Explores 
Extinction Past and Present 







F or the first time in 20 years, the 

FAIRBANKS MUSEUM & PLANETARIUM in 

St. Johnsbury is hosting a traveling 
exhibit. ‘Dinosaur Discoveries: 
Ancient Fossils, New Ideas,” organized by 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, aims to give viewers an idea of 
what living, breathing dinosaurs were like. 
Part of the Fairbanks’ yearlong focus on 
extinction, the exhibit opened this month 
and will remain on view into December. 

‘Dinosaur Discoveries” covers four 
themes. The first section explores mus- 
culature and how dinosaurs moved, while 
the second recaps important scientific 
discoveries using a diorama of the 130-mil- 
lion-year-old Liaoning Forest The third 
focuses on new interpretations of dinosaur 
behavior, detailing the possible functions 
of unusual crests and frills. And the final 
section reviews theories of mass extinction 
precipitated by an asteroid, volcanic activ- 
ity or massive climate change 

Those divisions aren’t entirely clear 
from the displays crammed between cases 
of meticulously preserved birds and beasts 
in the Fairbanks' permanent collections. 
It’s a wonder the museum was able to fit 
the roughly 2,000-square-foot exhibit 
into its gallery hall at all — the massive 


Triceratops skull nestled against a case 
containing a taxidermied bison may make 
viewers a little claustrophobic. But, for the 
most part, the mixture of interactive video 
components, three-dimensional models 
and explanatory panels provides an in- 
structive and exciting experience. 

THE FAIRBANKS IS 
JOURNEYING TO THE PAST, 

BUT ADMINISTRATORS' EYES 
ARE ON THE FUTURE. 

For example, videos show visitors 
how an apple looked traveling down 
the throat of an Apatosaurus and why a 
Tyrannosaurus rex would lose to an ostrich 
in a footrace. Below a screen displaying an 
animation of an Apatosaurus' neck mus- 
culature, viewers can get a more tactile 
experience by fitting two rubbery “neck 
bones" together. 

Museum director adam kane says his 
favorite part of the exhibit is “the diorama 
that shows the feathered dinosaurs, 


because it relates so well to the museum" 
— referring, no doubt, to the thousands of 
stuffed birds on display. 

While the Fairbanks is known for its 
permanent exhibitions of animal life and, of 
course, its planetarium, the touring exhibit 
provides a fresh perspective and gives its 
visitor traffic a significant boost. “We want 
to give people a reason to come back,” Kane 
says. “We’re constantly upgrading [our] per- 
manent exhibits, but many times that can 
go unnoticed. Whereas, if you can bring in 
a traveling exhibit, you can give folks some- 
thing to come in and see, and then they get 
to appreciate the rest of the museum.” 

The first four days of the dinosaur ex- 
hibit brought a 75 percent increase in gate 
and store sales over comparable dates last 
year, Kane reveals. “We were doing some 
high fives in the office," he says. 

The Fairbanks is journeying to the 
past with “Dinosaur Discoveries," but ad- 
ministrators’ eyes are on the future — and 
the community. At the entrance to the 
museum, a series of panels by Norwich 
illustrator david macaulay (author of The 
Way Things Work) addresses extinction on 
the local level. 

DINOSAND DISASTERS »P.Z7 
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Community Engagement Lab Enlists Renowned 
Musician to Further the Cause of Art in Schools 


W hat happens when schools 
and communities collabo- 
rate on art projects? Usually, 
it’s a one-off event: Artists, 
orchestras or other community arts groups 
visit the local school to introduce students 
to their specialty through a performance 
or workshop. Then they leave. 

That works to a point, according to 
paul gambill of Montpelier. But the former 
orchestra conductor is convinced that a 
more sustained model — one that involves 
students in the process of creation — can g 
help foster connections between schools | 
and their communities. 

That's the aim of the community s 
engagement lab. Gambill and Eric Booth, | 
a New York-based arts consultant who * 
facilitates educational art projects around a 
the world, colaunched the nonprofit two § 
years ago as the Orchestra Engagement 
Lab. During those first two years, the Lab 
engaged Montpelier and Randolph schools 
in orchestra-centered projects that had a 
lot of moving parts. 

Last year’s project, for example, called 
“My Hometown: A Celebration of Place," 
culminated this past April with the perfor- 
mance of several pieces by a community- 
sourced orchestra and chorus. One work 
was collaboratively composed by resident 
composer and cellist evan premo and sev- 
enth and eighth graders at Main Street 
Middle School in Montpelier. The work 
set to music poems that the students had 
composed on the themes of poverty and 
income inequality in their hometown. It 
was performed in front of sets the students 



designed with another resident artist, 
sculptor and painter gowri savoor. 

Gambill and Booth later rechristened 
their effort Community Engagement 
Lab to free it from an emphasis on or- 
chestras. Until recently, Gambill, who 
moved to Vermont from Nashville, 
Tenn., in 2011, conducted the Montpelier 

CHAMBER ORCHESTRA and the CHAMPLAIN 

philharmonic. He left both jobs to concen- 
trate on CEL full time. 

That’s because CEL’s new program, 
launched in collaboration with St. 
Johnsbury’s catamount arts and called the 

VERMONT CREATIVE SCHOOLS INITIATIVE, is On a 

much larger scale. Eventually intended to 
go statewide, the arts integration initiative 



will take form this year in five Vermont 
counties. Twenty-three high school teach- 
ers from seven schools will work with five 
teaching artists. VCSI will also last longer 
than previous CEL projects: from a five- 
day planning intensive in early August 
until the end of the school year, when 
schools will launch their culminating 
shows and events. 

“It’s a big project, and it’s got a lot 
of legs," says Gambill. “The end goal is 
to infuse creative learning into the core 
curriculum." 

If ordinary folks don’t normally keep 
up with art projects in the schools, this 
one merits widespread attention for two 
reasons. 

The first is that this year’s resident 
artist is the internationally famous Evelyn 
Glennie. The Scottish-born musician is a 
jaw-dropping solo percussionist, a teach- 
ing artist and a motivational speaker who 
travels the world showing people how to 
listen. She also has profound, though not 


total, hearing loss. While Glennie prefers 
not to draw attention to that condition, 
it's integral to understanding how she ar- 
rived at her life’s focus. Her TED Talk on 
YouTube, which has been viewed more 
than 3 million times, offers a taste of her 
modus operandi. 

Glennie will give a public performance 
talk at Saint Michael’s College on August 4. 
Her appearance is part of the planning in- 
tensive for the teachers and their teaching 
artists, who will draw up plans on how to 
incorporate Glennie’s approach into their 
various subject areas. In April, Glennie will 
return to Vermont for four performances 
with full orchestra. 

Savoor, who grew up in the United 
Kingdom and is one of VCSI’s five teaching 
artists this year, is thrilled at the prospect. 
“I’ve been a fan of Evelyn Glennie my 
whole life; I grew up seeing her on TV and 
hearing her radio interviews,” she says. 
“In the UK and Europe, she is beloved. To 
work with Dame Evelyn Glennie directly 
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— she has been knighted — and to learn 
about her process is a gift.” 

Community Engagement Lab’s 
program is worth following for a 
second reason: It could become a na- 
tional model for arts integration in the 
schools, according to Booth. 

"You’ll find [arts education] in 
every city — things like the symphony 
performing for the elementary school. 
Community Engagement Lab is dis- 
tinctive," he notes. “It’s ambitious for 
envisioning growth across an entire 
state, it develops deep relationships 
between the school and arts personnel, 
and it engages high-end artists.” 

THE END GOAL IS 
TO INFUSE CREATIVE 
LEARNING 

INTO THE CORE CURRICULUM. 

PAUL GAMBILL 

Booth has an unusually compre- 
hensive perspective on the national 
picture. A kind of teacher of teaching 
artists, he has developed arts-learning 
programs at the Juilliard School, 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts and a host of other 
institutions. In May, he won Americans 
for the Arts' 2015 Arts Education 
Award, the most prestigious prize in 
U.S. arts education. 

Booth predicts that CEL may even- 
tually attract national funding. For now, 
the nonprofit is funded by a $50,000 
grant from Jane’s Trust (named for 
the late Boston-based Dow Jones 
heiress Jane B. Cook), $20,000 from 
the Vermont Community Foundation, 
private donors and other sources. 

As with all education-related initia- 
tives, the success of that investment 
will be monitored — particularly as 
VCSI proposes to fulfill last year’s man- 
dates from the Vermont legislature on 
“education quality standards.” But, 
assessments aside, Booth says the best 
indicators of success will be less quan- 
tifiable — indeed, more artsy. What 
really matters, he says, is whether the 
“quality of the students' attention has 
been sharpened” and whether the 
program develops a "really authentic 
connection between the community 
and the school.” © 

INFO 


Mime-in-Chief «p. 2 4 

As innovative a performer as Marceau 
was, he likely never envisioned his art 
form used for such a purpose. But no one 
is in a better position than his Vermont 
protege to take mime in that unexpected 
direction. © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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This year, “we decided to combine a 
series of exhibits and a major program 
around the theme of extinction,” says 
anna rubin, director of external relations 
at the Fairbanks. "And these panels by 
David Macaulay look specifically at What 
does extinction mean in Vermont?’ It’s 
really a hard concept to grapple with, so 
we wanted to make it local and to look at 
the various stages." 

The “major program" Rubin mentions 
is a presentation by Elizabeth Kolbert, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of The 
Sixth Extinction : An Unnatural History, 
who will speak on October 2 as part of the 
museum’s annual William Eddy Lecture 
Series. Kolbert has covered climate 
change extensively for the New Yorker, 
and her book addresses the current 
extinction of species across the planet, 
propelled in large part by human activity. 

Kolbert’s presentation “will cover a lot 
of the themes we’re talking about” in the 
dino exhibit, Rubin continues. “Like how 
animals evolve, what might bring them 
to extinction [and] what our role is. It 
kind of wraps up many of the themes this 
museum is about: observing the world 
around us [and] understanding ecosys- 
tems and habitats.” 

“Dinosaur Discoveries" offers an infor- 
mative vision of the past while continuing 
a conversation that, organizers hope, will 
prompt viewers to pause and examine the 
future.® 

INFO 





WE KNOW ROW VITAL 
YOUR PETS ARE TO YOU 


Veterinary 

Clinic 


At Qi Veterinary Clinic, we provide holistic health 
care for dogs and cats. We combine Eastern 
and Western medical traditions and nutritional 
therapies to prevent and treat disease. We 
are committed to optimizing the health of our 
patients by working closely and collaboratively 
with the people that care for them. 


1333 Shelburne Road, South Burlington • 802-951-8800 
www.qiveterinaryclinic.com • info@qivet.com 


COOL DOWN & 


HAVE A BUM 
* 


TUESDAY & 
WEDNESDAY 
NIGHTS 



$2 GAMES, SHOE RENTALS & PBRs* 

THURSDAY 
ALL YOU CAN EfOWL 

imaLi)AC&CL]iaa57 

$4 PINTS OF SAM ADAMS' 


Champlain 

2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 985-2576 • champlainlanes.i 
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see the 

SPECIAL 
DISPLAY of 
ANTIQUE 

a HEW 
ELECTRIC 

CARS! _ 


Over 700 Antique & Classic Vehicles 
Huge Automotive 
Flea Market & Car Corral 
Spectacular Parade 
Saturday Afternoon 
Oldies R&R Street Dance 
Saturday Night in Stowe Village 
Judging & Awards 
Presentations Sunday 


Rt. 100, Nichols Field, Stowe 
Daily Admission: 
Adults $10, Kids 12 & Under Free 
For more info: 
802-223-3104, or 
cgeeb99iSgmail.com 


COME CELEBRATE SUMMER WITH US 


DINER! 

5 DAYS A WEEK 


WEDNESDAY: 

Burger Night 

Vi Priced 
Burgers 


SUNDAY: 

Chef Sarah's 
Blue Ribbon 


Vz Priced Beer 


716 Pine Street, Burlington I 802-864-0505 I SouthEndKitchenVT. 


ALL-YOU-CAN- 
EAT SUNDAY 
BRUNCHES 


HIGH COUNTRY 
FRIDAY NIGHT 
BBQS 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
LOBSTER BOIL 


On The Qreeh (next to Jav CounrRH Store) in the Town of J(W 

rmumssm \ 


Jay Peak fires up the 
grill every Friday night 
in the summer with 
an outdoor BBQ at 
Alice's Table. Good for 
meat lovers and 
veg-heads alike. 


Make the first meal 
of the day count with 
Sunday brunch at Alice': 
Table. Every Sunday 
morning throughout 
the summer. 


June 13. July 18. August 
15 and September 12 
at Alice’s Table, Lobster 
and other mains, plus 
all-you-can-eat sides. 


ffoopid (/1oon-3Pm) 
tficK IT EDinGTon b The [up (3pm-6pm) 

Tie ■ Pheitig. fifiQ, T)iD's gothes & free J}em g Jerrh's 


23-95 Adults $21.95 

2.95 Kids $11.95 

/ their age | 5 & under pay their age 

Call for reservations 


Adults $30 
Kids $20 

i & under pay their age 


fOR mo RE DETAILS Vim-. MPE6KRES0RT. COm/{lUGUSTU)EST 


THURSDAY: 

FRiDAY: 

SATURDAY: 

Family 

Fish ‘n Chips 

Date Night 

Night 

& Ice Cream 

2 dinners, 

Kids Eat 

for $15 

beer & ice 
cream for $40 









= THE STRAIGHT DOPE 


Dear Cecil, 

Why are there so many "ladyboys" in Thailand, 
and why are they such a huge part of the sex 
industry? Also, what's up with the Ping-Pong- 
ball act? 

Luke, an Ohioan in Bangkok 


f ^ ick sexier topics," 

the Straight Dope 
staffers are always 
complaining. 

“Stop writing about the envi- 
ronment, and give us something 
hashtaggable.” Well, here you 
go: a column on possibly the 
most notorious sex industry' 
in the world. But the joke’s on 
them, because half of this is 
going to be about Buddhism 
and the other half about the 
foreign-economy-warping 
might of American military 
power. Still: sex, religion and 
guns — what’s more compelling 
to the American demographic 
than that? 

To start with the possibly 
obvious, the Thai sex trade is 
booming: It’s estimated that 
there are some 200,000 prosti- 
tutes in the country, and the in- 
dustry produces $2.5 billion to 
$4 billion each year, or around 1 
percent of GDP. (A comparable 
percentage in the U.S. comes 
from “arts, entertainment and 
recreation” — which I sup- 
pose might cover some of the 
same things.) Kathoey — Thai 
slang for transgender women; 
the English term “ladyboy” is 
widely considered pretty offen- 
sive — are often the most visible 
part of the industry', even if the 


estimated rate of transgender 
people in the population is the 

tries, roughly 0.3 percent. 

Even outside the sex in- 
dustry, transgender women in 
Thailand may be more socially 
integrated than their peers 
elsewhere in the world — in 
one study of 200 trans women 
there, the subjects were found 
on average to be better edu- 
cated and more affluent than 
the country as a whole. And 
contrary to the suspicions of 
some, every participant in the 
study identified as female or 
transgender; none were men 
dressing up as women solely 
in order to attract tourist cash. 
But, thanks in large part to the 
sex trade, Thai trans women 
have become a more visible 
part of the cultural landscape 
than their counterparts in the 
U.S. and most other countries. 
So what gives? 

Much of it, it turns out, is 
probably Buddhism. The reli- 
gion was adopted in Thailand 
by way of India about 800 
years ago, and 95 percent of 
Thais now identify as Buddhist 
Traditional Buddhists were 
never exactly sold on the whole 
sex idea in general. Reaching 
nirvana means achieving the 


absence of all desire, and stick- 
ing anything into pretty much 
any bodily orifice amounts to 
spiritual defeat for a monk, 
“even if only the width of a 
sesame seed.” (Not an optimis- 
tic bunch, these guys.) It wasn’t 
for lack of thinking about it: 
The Buddhist code of monas- 
tic conduct called the Vinaya 
lists 27 categories of people, 
creatures and objects that one 
shouldn’t have sex with, includ- 
ing men, women, dead women 
whose flesh has or hasn’t been 
eaten away by animals, female 
monkeys, wooden dolls ... you 
get the picture. Amid this over- 
all disdain for getting off, het- 
erosexual sex and homosexual 
sex were viewed as (at least for 
monks) equally sinful. 

Transgenderism is also 
surprisingly well-defined in 
Buddhist scripture and is de- 
scribed in great detail in several 
stories. The historian Peter 
Jackson has argued that preex- 
isting Thai notions of gender in- 
teracted with Buddhist thought 
in a way that uniquely con- 
flated gayness with transness; 
for many years gay men were 
simply understood as having 
women’s desires and were 
often referred to as kathoey, 
too. But while same-sex incli- 
nations were long thought in 
Thai Buddhism to be sinful, 
they were also thought to be 
congenital — meaning that they 
couldn't be changed during a 
person’s lifetime and therefore 
had to be accepted. 


Of course, this doesn 1, 
exactly constitute a Caitlyn- 
Jenner-on-the-cover-of- 
Vanity Fair level of public 
acceptance — n 
claiming that Thailand is 
a perfect role model for 
the equal-rights move- 
ment. But compared to 
Christianity’s effects in 
the West, Buddhism has 
helped create a society 
that’s probably more 
accepting of diver- 
gence from traditional 
orientation and gender norms; 
Jackson describes Thai gay and 
trans subcultures that are nota- 
bly vibrant, if idiosyncratic. 

The sex-industry part of the 
story is much simpler. When 
American troops fought in the 
Vietnam War, roughly 700,000 
of them passed at some point 
through Thailand, the U.S. 
military’s official rest-and- 
relaxation area. Their spend- 
ing in restaurants, bars and 
brothels exceeded 40 percent 
of Thailand's export earnings, 
all happily paid for by the 
American government, and 
produced a proliferation of sex- 
based businesses. See also: the 
Philippines while the U.S. had 
bases there, and Korea during 
the Korean War and since. 

To complete the equation, 
transgender populations all 



over the world are much more 
heavily involved in prostitution 
than the population at large, 
because thus far no society is 
so accepting of transness that 
it's simple for a publicly trans- 
gender person to find other em- 
ployment. Here in the U.S., the 
National Trans Discrimination 
Survey reported in 2011 that 
26 percent of transgender 
people had lost their jobs due to 
gender identity/expression and 
11 percent had done sex work 
for income. With Thailand's 
high-profile sex trade, these 
trends stand out all the more. 

As for that Ping-Pong-ball 
trick, let’s just say the physics 
behind it is pretty simple. The 
rest I’ll leave to your imagina- 
tion and/or your Google search 
history. 
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Closeouts 

Warehouse Overstocks 
Tag Ends 
One of a kinds 

Bring appropriate vehicle ^ _ 
COME IN AND REGISTER TO WIN OUR 

‘SUNDAY $300 SHOPPING SPREE’ 
Early closing Tues. 4th -6pm - 1 
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SUMMER SALE! 20-70% 
OFF the ENTIRE STORE 

(Except Small Electric Appliances) 
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Celebrating 


3 1 YEARS LOCALLY OWNED AND OPERATED 52 Church St„ Burlington, VT on the Marketplace 863-4644 wXw.homeportonline.com 
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INDEPENDENCE as 
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Balancing Acts 


BY SADIE WILLIAMS 


I n a quiet little building on Shelburne 
Road, Qi Veterinary Clinic is taking 
a different approach to animal care. 
Dr. Nate Heilman opened Qi with his 
wife, Therese Fafard, in September 2007, 
after noticing a need for holistic preventive 
health care for pets in the Burlington area, 
he says. Heilman and his staff use a combi- 
nation of diagnos- 
tic acupuncture, 
herbal medicine, 
pharmaceuticals 
and diet to address 
bodily “imbal- 
ances" and put an- 
imals back on the 
path to a healthy, 
happy life. At 
their full-service 
primary-care fa- 
cility, they work with dogs, cats and other 
household animals — including chickens. 

According to Heilman, Qi and the 
Animal Hospital of Hinesburgare the only 
places in the greater Burlington area that 
offer acupuncture and Chinese herbal 
medicines to their (generally) four-legged 
patients. While some of Heilman's patients 
followed him from the Vergennes Animal 
Hospital, where he worked for seven 
years, it took two years to build his new 
client base at Qi, he says. 

“I think people were skeptical, right- 
fully so, for a couple years," Heilman 
reflects. “But this type of practice is found 
all over the U.S. It’s just that there really 
hadn't been a dedicated holistic practice in 
Burlington, so it took a while.” 

The veterinarian sat down with Seven 
Days to talk about his holistic approach to 
animal health. 

SD: What is the most common ailment 
that you encounter and the corre- 
sponding treatment? 

NH: I’m going to say digestive issues, 
[so] we talk a lot about diet, because 
diet is so important for the health of the 
gastrointestinal tract and the individual, 
and most chronic gastrointestinal 
problems are exceptionally responsive 
to diet therapy. We oftentimes use herbs 
that improve digestive ability and decrease 
gastrointestinal inflammation. 

SD: Some people think that pet 
acupuncture is a little over-the-top... 

NH: Well, I can certainly understand 
where that sentiment comes from. And I 
think acupuncture in this country is sort 
of equated with a spa treatment, so a lot 
of clients say, “Well, I haven’t even had 
acupuncture and I wanted to try it, and 
now my dog is getting it before me.” 


NAME 

Dr. Nate Heilman 

TOWN 

South Burlington 

JOB 

Co-owner, Qi 
Veterinary Clinic 



It’s a medical intervention, and what 
acupuncture does is, it manipulates circula- 
tory flow in the body. We use it really diag- 
nostically to glean certain details about the 
patient’s pattern and then apply diet and 
herbal [or pharmaceutical] medicine. So I 
guess what I would say is that when we do 
acupuncture, we’re really paying close atten- 
tion to the animal, so [it’s] not over-the-top. 
People are doing more and more for their ani- 
mals all the time, so it’s incumbent upon vets 
to do the most valuable stuff that they can. 

SD: How do you get a cat to sit still 
while you give it acupuncture? 

NH: Sometimes they don't. And yet, I’m 
amazed at how many cats allow some 
needles to go in and, as soon as I walk 
away, they’ll sit on the exam table and just 
enjoy it Cats can be pretty fiery creatures, 
which makes them pretty responsive to 
acupuncture. 



SD: How many animals do you pre- 
scribe raw food for. and what are the 
benefits of that? 

NH: About 75 percent of cats we see we 
prescribe raw food for, and about 50 percent 
of the dogs we see. That said, most animals 
that we see will arrive at some sort of a mixed 
feeding strategy [incorporating raw and 
processed foods]. Raw foods are composed 
of muscle meat, organ meat, bone, and a 
little bit of vegetable and fruit material. 
What we see in epidemic proportions is 
that our animals are eating too much rapidly 
fermentable starch. And what’s happening 
to them is that they’re becoming obese and 
inflamed, and eventually that inflammation 
manifests as really serious stuff. 

SD: In terms of pricing, how do your 
services compare with traditional 
veterinary services? 

NH: It’s a difficult question. We’re more 
expensive than a regular primary care 
veterinarian. Our office visits are [abouttwice 
as expensive,] but they’re easily twice as long. 

Veterinary medical costs have increased 
significantly in the last 15 years, and it’s not 
uncommon for animals that get into a seri- 
ousbind with intensive care requirements to 
incur veterinary expenses in the thousands. 
And, despite our best efforts, sometimes 
dogs wind up in intensive care situations, 
but [for the most part] we are able to keep 
animals out of acute care situations. 

The bulk of the expense can go into diet, 
and feeding an animal a whole-food diet is 
an investment up front in their health. So 
we are more expensive from that perspec- 
tive, but I think in terms of the whole cost 
out there for veterinary medicine, preven- 
tative care can be very cost-effective. 

SD: What’s the No. 1 thing people can do 
to keep their pets healthy and happy? 

NH: Healthy levels of activity are key. 
Relationships are important. If animals are 
absorbing the stress of their caretakers, 
that's no good, and if they do not have 
sufficient opportunities to relieve stress, that 
really is deleterious. I think that dogs need 
to be dogs and cats need to be cats, so make 
sure that animals have sufficient physical 
play and outlets; make sure that they’re not 
doted on too much, that you just relate to 
them in a very natural way. And then there’s 
nutrition. Feed them as nature intended. I 
think that those three things are die most 
important ways to keep them healthy. © 
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8/ISA “ONCE ON THIS 
ISLAND” 

FlynnSpace (7/30-8/2) 

BURL. EDIBLE 
HISTORY TOUR 

Meet outside at cafe in the 
back of ECHO (8/1-29) 

“QUEEN CITY 
GHOST WALK” 

Burlington locations 
(8/1-30) 

“ROMEO AND 
JULIET” 

Knight Point State Park 
( 8 / 1 - 2 ) 

8/2 SU THE HOT 
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Trapp Family Lodge 
Concert Meadow 

8/7 FR “ROMEO AND 
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Shelburne Museum (8/7-9) 
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Champlain Valley Fair 
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2015 
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Champlain Valley Fair 
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Festival • Jake Owens • Night of Fire and Destruction • Happy Together Tour • Burlington 
Edible History Tour • "Queen City Ghost Walk" ■ “Swan Lake" • National Theatre Live: 
“The Beaux' Strategem,” “Jane Eyre." and "As You Like It" 
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WTF? 


Why are game cameras so popular? 


L ost in the hullabaloo during the 
recent manhunt for two escapees 
from the prison in Dannemora, 
N.Y., was this nugget: Police, des- 
perate for leads, asked Adirondackers to 
check their game cameras to see if they 
had captured images of escapees David 
Sweat and Richard Matt. 

Earlier this year, U.S. Border Patrol 
agents in Vermont told Seven Days that 
they were searching for a suspected 
drug smuggler photographed on a 
landowner’s game camera crossing the 
Canadian-U.S. border. He was wearing 
night-vision goggles and toting a large 
duffel bag. The same smuggler, they said, 
had previously disabled another game 
camera. 

In March, Vermont State Police re- 
leased images from game cameras of a 
suspected burglar who had hit several 
homes in Fairfield and Bakersfield. 
And in 2013, two thieves who stole 
equipment from a Fairfield farm were 
busted when a game cam caught them in 
the act. 

We feel compelled to ask: Why does 
everyone seem to have a game camera 
these days? WTF? 

First off, an explanation for the 
uninitiated. 

Game cameras, also known as wildlife 
cameras or trail cams, have been around 
for a long time. They are, as their name 
suggests, designed to capture images 
of approaching animals, their shutters 
triggered by movement. They can be 
concealed in trees, brush or, well, pretty 
much anywhere. You can buy a decent 
one for $150, though some retail for as 
low as $60. 

While many game-camera users are 
hunters seeking quarry, the Vermont 
Fish & Wildlife Department has em- 
ployed them for years to learn about 
wildlife movement and to gauge the 
strength of various herds, spokesman 
Tom Rogers said. Today, 40 game cam- 
eras are deployed along the Interstate 89 
corridor between Bolton and Waterbury 
as part of an effort to reduce roadkill. 
(See story on page 39.) 

For some people who aren’t hunters, 
simply capturing images of animals has 
become a hobby. 

“People come up to me at trade 
shows and say, ‘Thanks so much, I got 
a 12-point buck,”’ said Brian Chadwick, 
an avid deer hunter who sells game cam- 
eras out of his Orange, Vt., home. “Others 



say, ‘Look at this picture of a fox.’ ‘Look 
at this doe.’ ‘Look at this cat.’ One lady 
actually had pictures of her cat. They’re 
just so excited to have a good picture.” 

Vermonters frequently send game- 
camera photos to Fish & Wildlife. Many 
of the images are purported to be cata- 
mounts — the infamous big cat species 
whose renewed presence in Vermont 
has not been officially confirmed, 


despite some ardent believers. Most of 
those animals turn out to be bobcats. 

“The cameras have definitely prolif- 
erated,” Rogers said. "They've become 
a neat way for people to interact with 
wildlife.” 

Chadwick said he knows people in 
Vermont who deploy 25 game cameras 
on their property. He has four. 

Another selling point: Many people 
have turned the cameras into security 
devices, he said. Not only are they 
cheaper than security systems, but 
“they're portable. You can put them in 
the woods one day, and if you want to 
put it in your front yard the next day, 
you’re ready to go." 

Chadwick has a camera trained on 
his front lawn. His system sends images 
of any movement it captures to his cell- 
phone — in real time. “If anyone comes 
around," he said, “I’d know they’re there 
immediately." 

This year. New Hampshire lawmak- 
ers banned the use of that type of game- 
camera system for hunting, saying it 
gives hunters an unfair advantage over 
wildlife. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
of Vermont has a different objection. 
The organization has long cautioned 
against the spread of surveillance tech- 
nology. In 2006, for example, it criti- 
cized a proposal to install 16 surveillance 
cameras in tiny Bellows Falls as an un- 
necessary invasion of privacy. The plan 
was dropped after public outcry. 

Game cameras pose some of the same 
concerns, Vermont ACLU executive 
director Allen Gilbert said, though he 
hastened to add that the objection is not 
to any particular instance of their use. 




“It’s just surveillance," Gilbert said. “I 
don’t think anything is different in terms 
of the concern we would have.” 

But Hubbardton resident Frank 
Siecienski thinks the cameras are pro- 
viding the public with vital information. 

Back in 2012, Siecienski discovered 
that one of his backyard apple trees had 
been stripped of limbs and fruit to a 
height of 10 feet. “I couldn’t understand 
what it could be,” he said. “I knew a deer 
couldn't reach that high, so I figured it 
was a moose or something.” 

He set up a game camera he had pur- 
chased after his home was burglarized. 

A couple of days later, Siecienski cap- 
tured a blurry image that he showed to 
Seven Days. It appears to be ... well, we 
couldn’t say. Some suggest it’s a close-up 
of an owl. But Siecienski thinks he knows 
exactly what it is — a seven-foot-tall, 
600-pound bigfoot creature. He thinks it 
may be holding a baby bigfoot, too. 

Siecienski posted the image on the 
internet. That led to his appearance on 
Vermont TV news shows and “Finding 
Bigfoot” on Animal Planet. 

Bigfoot researchers have long fo- 
cused on reports from the Route 4 corri- 
dor, running from central Vermont into 
Whitehall, N.Y. Siecienski spoke with 
many of them. 

Since his 15 minutes of fame, 
Siecienski hasn't picked up any other 
suspicious images. Apparently bigfoot 
ain't considered elusive for nothing. 

But, when the apples start to come in 
a few weeks, Siecienski plans to deploy 
his game cameras once again. He hopes 
to capture more images of ... whatever 
happens to pass through. © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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“It was like watching a dance," Russell recalls. “Just 
fantastic surgical maneuvers, with this enormous horse 
moving pretty big timber.” 

Russell knew immediately that, rather than invest in 
heavy machinery as he’d originally intended, he wanted 
to buy a draft horse. Six weeks later, the Stockbridge 
lumberjack sold Russell his first horse. 

“He parked his horse trailer at the bottom of the 
hill, and I unloaded the horse and started walking up 
the hill,” Russell recalls. “I could hear his horse trailer 
banging down the road and just thought, What the hell 
am I doing?" 

Horse labor has a long history as the bedrock of 
farming and logging in Vermont, but by the time Russell 
got into it in the mid-’80s, that history was well in the 
past. The old farmers in the area eyed him skeptically, 
he recalls. 

“They thought I was an idiot!” Russell admits with 
a laugh. “In some ways, it was almost insulting to 
them that I would be so serious and committed to this 
absurd, archaic way of working.” 

Russell had to seek out the few elderly lumberjacks 
who still knew how to move timber by horse; more 
often, he found himself learning by trial and error. 
Though his first horse, Rob, had been described to him 
as “an old dud,” Russell soon realized that “he was just 
an amazing horse. He was my rock.” 

Russell also discovered he had a knack for communi- 


Rein Checks 

Timber harvesting at a human scale — with horsepower 

STORY AND PHOTOS BY KEN PICARD 


C arl Russell wraps one end of a steel chain 
around a felled tree, then backs his 3,200- 
pound “power unit" — aka Ted and Petey, 
his team of harnessed draft horses — into 
position in front of the log. With nothing more than 
subtle nudges on the reins and terse voice commands 
of “Gee!” (right) or “Haw!” (left), he maneuvers the 
animals backward inch by inch, as deftly as if he were 
parking a golf cart. 

“The really intriguing part of working with horses is 
getting to the point where you can communicate with 
them to this degree of responsiveness,” Russell ex- 
plains, hitching the other end of the chain to the horse 
cart. “Because, really, what good is a power unit if you 
can't control it?” 

As Russell skids the log across a pasture and up 
a narrow dirt road, it’s readily apparent how horse 
logging differs from mechanized timber harvesting: 
no roar of diesel engines, belches of black smoke, 
deep muddy ruts or compacted vegetation created 
by skidders and bulldozers. Apart from the oc- 
casional whine of a chain saw, the clop of hooves 
and the jangle of chains, it's as quiet as a walk in 
the woods. 

In a very material sense, horse logging — or any work 
done with draft animals — is the original solar power. 
Locally grown hay, grasses and grain fuel Russell’s “en- 
gines.” So perhaps it's no surprise that interest in the 
use of draft animals for logging and other agricultural 


activities has burgeoned along with Vermont’s explo- 
sion of solar-energy projects. 

Russell and his wife, Lisa McCrory, own Earthwise 
Farm & Forest, a 158-acre organic farm on a wooded 

hillside in Bethel. The farm, including the 18th-century j "nT' "SB 018 E““- uu 

, , , ,....?. ... i J method called restorative forestry: They don tclear- 

log cabin where they live with their three kids, has . . .. . , ; , 


eating with horses. Within a year, he bought his second, 
Peg, a 6- to 9-year-old mare. Russell worked her for 21 
years before she had to be euthanized. Within a year of 
buying Peg, he stopped using his tractor. He eventually 
sold it and hasn't used one for logging since. 

Though some people have romantic notions about 
horse logging, Russell emphasizes that it’s arduous and 
dangerous work: “As nice as it is to work with horses 
when they work well, it's hell when they don’t." When 
the flies are too distracting or the temperature mounts 
too high, Russell has to move on to other work. 

Because horse logging is time- and labor-intensive 
by nature, it costs landowners more than conventional 
logging would. Horse loggers typically practice a 


been in Russell’s family since his grandfatht. 
bought it in 1938. There, the family makes -X JfVL/c 
a living selling raw milk, eggs, vegetables, 
meat birds, pork and beef at its roadside 
farmstand. Three draft horses power 
nearly all the heavy lifting, tilling and IP 
logging on the land. 

Russell, a University of Vermont- 
trained forester, has been horse logging ~ 
for 29 years, both on his own property and on 
private woodlots, and then selling logs to local 
sawmills. He got his start in 1986, when he 
26 and working as a log buyer for a large 
sawmill. 

As Russell prepared to leave that job and go out 
on his own as a conventional forester, he traveled to 
Stockbridge to say goodbye to a client. Russell had 
been buying timber from the man for years and knew 
he consistently delivered exceptional saw logs, but he 
had never had occasion to visit his logging operation. 

He remembers walking into the woods that day and 
being mesmerized when he saw how easily the old- 
timer logged using a single horse. 


the entire woodlot, and they often leave standing the 
trees that would command the highest prices at 
r n the mill. 

This method doesn't reap landowners 
the highest possible cash return from their 
| woodlots — at least, not initially. But, as 
I ■ ■ ■ U Russell explains, once landowners recognize 
ISv residual damage to the woods as a cost to 
l • them, they begin to see non-damaging prac- 

w tices as an investment in the land. Research has 

shown that, over time, forests logged with horses 
grow at a more vigorous pace and are more productive 
as just than conventionally logged stands, 
igional That’s because horse logging allows Russell to get 
into spots where skidders and bulldozers can’t go and 
surgically remove the trees he wants, without com- 
pacting the soil or cutting wide swaths for roads and 
landings. 

“If you want to get in here through the pucker- 
brush without mowing it all over," he says, pointing 
to a thicket of sumac and buckthorn, “you can put one 
horse in here.” 

The human scale of horse logging has another set 
of economic advantages for the logger. Logging with 




other year and rotates them throughout the Northeast; 
the next one is scheduled for September 24 to 27 in 
Cummington, Mass. 

Russell eventually passed the reins of the field days 
to other organizers so he could do more of what he 
enjoys most: be in the woods with his horses. He still 
reserves the time to teach and mentor younger horse 
loggers, in part because, when he was in forestry school, 
“Horses were part of the history lesson," he says. “They 
weren’t part of the conventional lesson.” 

Now he can instruct others at Sterling College in 
Craftsbury Common, oneof a handful of schools around 
the country with programs in low-impact forestry and 
draft-horse management. According to Rick Thomas, 
the draft-horse educator, farrier and lumberjack who 
runs the program, interest has grown dramatically in 
the last decade; nearly all the program's classes are 
filled and have robust waiting lists. 

There’s no way to say how many horse loggers still 
operate in Vermont or on the national scale. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Food & Markets, the Vermont 
Agency of Agriculture and the Vermont Department of 
Forests, Parks and Recreation don't track such figures. 

Jason Rutledge is a horse logger of 40 years who 
runs the nonprofit group Healing Harvest Forest 
Foundation in Copper Hill, Va. He says the demand for 
horse loggers now far exceeds the capacity of practitio- 
ners to do the work. 

Thirty years ago, Rutledge says, he was relegated 
to the hardest logging sites with the lowest-quality 
timber, areas inaccessible to heavy machinery. 

“That’s completely changed,” Rutledge says. “Now 
1 only work on the best sites with the best standing 
inventory of trees, with the best landowners, who are 
not doing it because I can give them the most money 
for it but are doing it for the aesthetic of the forest and 
the enhancement of the forest." 

Like Russell, Rutledge is helping increase the ranks 
of horse loggers who share his environmental ethos. 
The Healing Harvest Forest Foundation now offers ap- 
prenticeships in horse logging; this year, Rutledge had 
250 applicants for just six positions. 

For his part, Russell also enjoys working with a 
different kind of novice. Recently, he adopted a pair 
of draft horses from Blue Star Equiculture in Palmer, 
Mass. The organization rescues draft and carriage 
horses that have been severely neglected or starved. 
Russell’s goal is to turn them into top-notch logging 
horses. As he puts it, “I'm kind of jazzed by the chal- 
lenge of a horse that has some problems." 

Russell admits that horse logging isn’t for everyone, 
especially those who lack the patience to work with 
often-unpredictable animals. But for those who have it, 
he says, the rewards are great. To illustrate, he quotes 
a Wendell Berry poem that reads in part, “I learned to 
flesh my will in power great enough to kill me should 
I let it turn.” 

“Horses can be an extension of your body, if you can 
communicate with them,” Russell says. “They're just a 
great big muscle to me.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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CAN GET DONE. 


heavy machinery requires an upfront investment of 
tens of thousands of dollars, which often sends loggers 
deep into debt. 

“For $10,000 1 can have everything I want, includ- 
ing horses," Russell says. In mechanized logging, 
“$10,000 isn’t going to buy much of a bulldozer or 
skidder.” 

Russell emphasizes that he’s not bad-mouthing con- 
ventional methods, but he says that many loggers get 
“stuck in that economic grind.” Carrying hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in debt, they can’t turn down jobs 
and must “feed that beast.” 

For Russell, feeding his beasts costs about $5 per 
day. “I can work with my horses for weeks without 
having to generate any income,” he adds. And, unlike 
skidders and loaders, Russell points out, horses actu- 
ally appreciate in value over time. 


“The more you utilize them to the best of their abil- 
ity', the better they get and the more you can get done,” 
he explains. Asked for an example, Russell points to his 
animals, who've been standing for 15 minutes without 
moving more than a few inches in any direction. “That 
right there,” he says, “is a really good attribute.” 

Russell and McCrory are well known throughout 
the region by those who work with draft animals. In 
2007, they founded the Northeast Animal-Power Field 
Days, a three-day event held annually at the Tunbridge 
Fairgrounds that includes workshops, demonstrations 
and trade exhibitions. 

That event, which Russell and McCrory oversaw 
until 2010, generated so much interest that it soon 
gave rise to the Draft Animal Power Network, an or- 
ganization with about 600 members and a worldwide 
following. The network now holds its field days every 


Bugging Out 

Local scientists are on a mission to prevent invasive insects — and protect the good ones 



T he physical size of an organism can be inversely proportional to its 

impact on the world. Homo sapiens is an outlier; most of the creatures 
that create global events are microscopic: viruses, bacteria, fungi. 
Such infinitesimal life forms are, however, outside the scope of Seven 
Days’ annual Animal Issue. 

Insects are not. Though small, bugs have a big profile in the natural world. 
Here we consider a few that are locally important for being destructive 



Hemlock Woolly Adelgids and Silver Flies 


jh The waste product of the millimeter-long 
3; Hemlock woolly adelgid looks like spun 
< cotton, and it’s super-sticky — all the better 
5 for the bug to catch a ride on a passing 
S bird. Cocooned in this fibrous material and 
clustered along the needles of a hemlock 
tree, the minute insects literally suck the 
S vital essence from the tree, 
o HWA, as entomologists call it, is a 
o native of Japan and was first spotted in the 
A U.S. in the 1960s. The bug infests hemlock 
5 and other coniferous trees from Georgia to 
° Ontario; over time, it can decimate entire 
forests. The injection of pesticides into 
w infected trees can kill the bugs, but large- 
5 scale application is impractical and costly, 
z and the effects last no longer than three 
3 years. Moreover, the bugs may develop 
* resistance, so this year’s pesticide may not 
be effective next year. 

Kimberly Wallin is a research associ- 
ate professor and director of the graduate 
program at the University of Vermont’s 
g Rubenstein School of Environment and 
h Natural Resources. She's working on a 
2 project that shows promise for controlling 
“ HWA and saving the hemlock; introducing 


predatory insects called silver flies, which 
feast on adelgids. Wallin is working on a 
plan to transport these flies to the areas 
hardest hit by HWA. 

She knows that some past efforts to use 
one nonnative species to control another 
have gone haywire (look up the Australian 
cane toad), but she and her colleagues 
have scrupulously studied and field-tested 
Leucopis piniperda and Leucopis argenti- 
collis. The results have been encouraging. 

“We know the hemlock trees are dying, 
and we know that they will be removed 
from the ecosystem," Wallin says. “Are 
there risks in introducing a predator into 
the environment? Of course there are. Do 
we know that [silver flies] feed on adel- 
gids? We do.” 

Hemlocks, says Wallin, are a "keystone 
species,” meaning that their presence is 
central to their ecosystems. “When they’re 
removed, the soil pH changes," she ex- 
plains. “They often grow in riparian areas, 
so the stream chemistry changes. There’s 
this whole trophic cascade when they're 
removed from an ecosystem. It’s pretty 
devastating.” 


This is a regional issue, Wallin stresses; 
Damage inflicted by HWA has been found 
on trees in southern Vermont, and the 
researcher is still assessing how much the 
insect threatens other Vermont habitats. 

Working with Darrell Ross, a pro- 
fessor of forest entomology at Oregon 
State University, Wallin has designed an 
experiment in which infested hemlock 
branches are encased in a sleeve that 
contains a population of adult silver flies. 
Results collected this summer show that 
the silver flies not only survive in this 
mini-ecosystem but multiply. More impor- 
tantly, they’ve been chowing down on the 
adelgids. Wallin is encouraged by the rate 
at which the experiment has yielded such 
“really, really promising" results. 

The next step: scaling up the proj- 
ect. Through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s HWA initiative, the study 
has secured two more years of funding to 
combat what the department calls “the 
single greatest threat to the health and 
sustainability of hemlock.” 

Fortunately for the hemlocks, it's a bug- 
eat-bug world out there. 



Swede Midges 

The tiny swede midge was first found 
in Vermont in 2007 on a broccoli crop at 
Burlington’s Intervale Community Farm, 
says farm manager Andy Jones. “At first, I 
thought it was heat damage," he says, “but 
when we started to see it in late August and 
September ... that's when things started 
to get puzzling. You’d look down at the 
broccoli plants, and there was just no head 
in the middle.” 

At only a couple of translucent millime- 
ters long, the swede midge is easy to over- 
look, but that doesn’t stop it from wreaking 
hellacious, costly havoc on plants of the 


Brassica family, a large group that includes 
broccoli, kale, cabbage and Brussels sprouts. 

After years of trying to draw attention 
to the pest, Jones connected with Yolanda 
Chen, assistant professor of agroecology, 
entomology and biological control at UVM’s 
College of Agriculture and Life Sciences. 
She is now leading the search for ways to 
control swede midge, which has destroyed 
entire Brassica crops on commercial farms 
in New York and southern Canada. 

Swede midge — which gets its name 
from another term for rutabaga, one of the 
plants it enjoys eating — harms Brassicas by 
nestling itself into the folds of a plant's buds. 
The larvae devour the food-bearing por- 
tions of the plants and, in the process, pro- 
duce galls, or tumorlike outgrowths. When 
this happens, the plants “freak out,” as Chen 
puts it. Their edible parts become stunted, 
scarred or deformed, often spectacularly. 
When the midges mature, they lay eggs in a 
nearby plant, and the cycle begins again. 

The midges are so small and so well 
ensconced in a plant’s buds that even the 
powerful pesticides called neonicotinoids 
(the same ones partly responsible for 
colony collapse disorder in honeybees) 
are not necessarily effective against them. 
Even if pesticides could kill these pests, 
farmers committed to organics would be 
out of luck That’s where Chen's research 
comes in. At UVM’s Insect Agroecology 
and Evolution Lab, she and her graduate 
students are exploring several natural 
methods of midge control. 

When infested, many plants ramp up 
the production of acidic compounds as 
a means of natural defense, and Chen is 
exploring the application of such acids. 
She’s also investigating a strategy called 
“intercropping," in which plants only 
distantly related to Brassicas are planted 
among them. In this way, she hopes, the 
odors of the tasty Brassicas may be masked 
by commingling other species with them. 
In experimental plots in front of James M. 
Jeffords Hall, Chen and her students have 
interspersed several promisingly midge- 
repellent botanicals among their Brassicas. 
The project is ongoing. 

With a recent $250,000 grant from the 
USDA, Chen is also exploring the potential 
of using huge amounts of midge phero- 
mones to mess with the insects' mating 
cycle. The idea is to release such massive 
amounts of synthetic female swede midge 
pheromone that the males would be over- 
whelmed and unable to find mates. If it 
works: no more midge babies. 

For now, Jones and other farmers are 




doing what they can to mitigate swede 
midge infestations. That means growing 
one season’s Brassicas as far as possible 
from the site of the previous year's plant- 
ing, and using fine netting called a floating 
row cover wherever possible. But, as Jones 
puts it, “I don't think we're that close to a 
magical solution just yet.” 

Monarch Butterflies 

Recent news about the striking, iconic 
monarch butterfly has not been good. The 
Xerces Society, a nonprofit organization 
devoted to the conservation of invertebrates, 
announced in March that North American 
monarchs are “vulnerable to extinctioa” 
Annual census data show that the monarch 
population has collapsed in the last 20 years 
from about one billion to 56.5 million — a 
decline of more than 80 percent 

One likely culprit: a dramatic, pesticide- 
induced die-off of milkweed, a plant essen- 
tial to the insect's survival. Monarchs lay 
their eggs exclusively on milkweed leaves, 
which provide food for its larvae. Many of 
the food crops that grow in proximity to 
milkweed have been genetically modified 
to resist pesticides, but milkweed has no 
such resistance. Less milkweed means less 
food for monarchs, which could result in 
an even greater decline in their numbers. 

Mark Ferguson, a zoologist at the 
Vermont Fish & Wildlife Department, 


says that local numbers of the insects have reach their eventual destinations in late 


been “really low" for the last three years. 
He’s quick to add, though, that concerned 
Vermonters may be able to help the but- 
terfly. Simply allowing milkweed plants 


summer. Common milkweed, which grow 
in all 48 states, allows the insects to spawn, 
re-spawn and feed along the way. 

Vermont is effectively the northernmost 


o grow could make a difference in the refueling station for many monarchs before 

they set off on their return flight For this 
reason, Ferguson says, a local abundance 
tural operations in Vermont is far smaller of milkweed could make a difference in the 
than those in the factory farms of the overall health of the species. ‘It’s the idea 


WE KNOWTHE HEMLOCK 
TREES ARE DYING, 


Midwest, where 
pesticide application 
is standard practice. 

“What we consider a 
big [agricultural] field 
is actually a patch- 
work,” says Ferguson. 

“We still have open 
fields that are filled 
with milkweed." 

Even a smattering 
of backyard plants 
could make a differ- 
ence, he says. 

Vermont is near the northern edge of wildflowers. 
the monarch’s annual migration, which Hacking d< 


KIMBERLY WALLIN 


of acting locally to make a 
change,” he says. “We’re 
providing that late-season 
oasis so that, when they get 
here, they have food to eat 
and they’re able to repro- 
duce ... before they make 
that big southern migra- 

Adult monarchs feed 
on nectar from a variety 
of plants, so Ferguson 
also advocates leaving 
untouched any patches of 


n the weeds or 


tie's prop- 


commences in Mexico, spreads across the erty, Ferguson says, is one way for humans 
lower 48 and extends into southern Canada, to exert a little control over their home 
While butterflies born in the north make environments. This could be one reason, 
the entire journey to Mexico in one go, the though, to let nature encroach a little more 

return pilgrimage cannot be accomplished than usual. © 
by a single generation. It is often the great- 
grandchildren of the initial migrants that Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Critter * ' 
Crossing 

The state has eyes on a stretch 
of 1-89 — aimingto reduce roadkill 


L ast year, a reader wrote to ask 
Seven Days what was up with 
Vermont's horrifyingly gross 
abundance of roadkill. In our 
Whiskey Tango Foxtrot column ad- 
dressing the issue, Erik Filkorn, public 
outreach manager for the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation (VTrans), ac- 
knowledged that the state has “nowhere 
to put" the carcasses of animals that meet 
their deaths on Vermont’s roads. “The 
crows and the turkey vultures are the 
most effective disposal team available to 
us,” he said. 

However, Filkorn also assured readers 
that VTrans hasn't given up on the 
roadkill problem but is “actively working 
with the Department of Fish & Wildlife 
to ... come up with better protocols for 
dealing with this issue.” 

Indeed, two years ago, the Vermont 
Fish & Wildlife Department and VTrans 
announced the launch of a two-year study 
to mitigate the effects of highway traffic 
on wildlife. The goal is to ensure that 
fewer animals are killed simply as a result 
of following their natural instincts to 
roam in search of food or shelter. 

The study focused on the Interstate 89 
corridor between Waterbury and Bolton, 
a seven-mile stretch where the interstate 
divides wildlife populations. That area 
also includes Route 2, a railroad line, local 
roads and the Winooski River. 

On either side of those obstacles lie 
two biologically important areas — the 
forest blocks surrounding Mount 
Mansfield and Camel's Hump. 

To gather intelligence for the fight 
against roadkill. Fish & Wildlife con- 
servation planning biologist Jens Hilke 
deployed game cameras throughout the 
area. He hoped to measure the abundance 
of wildlife species and determine the 
spots that are most popular for their 
dangerous crossings. 

The project is wrapping up this fall, 
with a final report to be issued in the 
winter. Hilke, a 41-year-old Burlington 
resident, recently talked to Seven Days 
about what he has learned so far — about 


which critters survive the crossing and 
how, and how developers, landowners and 
the state can help. 

SEVEN DAYS: Some people may be 
surprised to hear there is a significant 
amount of wildlife in the relatively 
busy, highly populated Waterbury/ 
Bolton corridor. How much wildlife 
really lives there? 

JENS HILKE: In the past two years, we’ve 
had 40 cameras in Bolton and Waterbury, 
and we've collected 70,000 pictures of 
wildlife. We have a sequence of a bobcat 
toying with a squirrel, flopping it in the 
air. We have cameras on culverts and 

We’re getting a sense of the relative 
permeability. Wildlife are moving under 
or over 1-89, but not nearly as much as 
in the forest box adjacent to 1-89 and 
the areas of natural cover. In the face 
of climate change, wildlife are moving 
around, adjusting their ranges. And they 
do that from places that are connected. 
That spot in Bolton and Waterbury is a 
key part of the connection. It’s region- 
ally significant, between the Mansfield 
[forest] block and the Camel's Hump 
[forest] block. 

SD: Are certain creatures more suc- 
cessful at crossing 1-89 in that area? 

JH: Species like mink and fisher, we’re 
seeing a lot of movement, but we don’t 
see them on the road a lot. There are so 
many culverts on 1-89. We have pictures 
of a fox in a culvert 320 feet long. That’s 
incredibly long and dark, and a fox 
will do it A 320-foot culvert — is that 
a particularly bold fox that will make a 
trip few other foxes will make, or is that 
“ho-hum” for a fox? I'd like to know 
more about that. Muskrat, weasel family 
like mink and fisher, they all use these 
networks of culverts. 

SD: What would you say to people who 
wonder why the state should spend 
money on this project? 

JH; The mission of the department is 


to maintain all the species that are in 
Vermont, and their habitats, for the 
people. Our responsibility is to answer 
to the people that we're doing our best 
by these resources. Allowing for wildlife 
movement is what ultimately will help 
these species last. It allows for genetic 
exchange; it allows for wildlife to get to 
move to different food sources. These are 
critical issues for maintaining species in 
the future. 

SD: I know you are hoping that land 
conservation groups will use the 
information to guide future work. Any 
others who might benefit from the 
data you collect? 

JH: This work is headed in a bunch of 
different directions. Land protection 

organizations can find 
opriate, willing 
downers who 
a play a role 
the ecological 

ling to sacrifice 
me] rights. [And 
•e] working 
irganizations 
the Vermont 

Resources 
council as 
to where to 
prioritize their work. And when we’re 
building bridges or culverts, we can make 
investments about how they can benefit 
wildlife. 

This is all under the larger picture 
of climate resiliency: How do we build 
infrastructure that can handle climate 
change and allow for animal move- 
ment? We're constantly improving 
transportation infrastructure. When we 
size culverts for flood resiliency, [we 
can make] it work for wildlife. 

It already happens for VTrans; 
they adopted standards after [Tropical 
Storm] Irene: natural bottom versus 
corrugated metal for culverts. 
Anecdotally, we haven't seen as much 
[wildlife] movement through the cor- 
rugated pipes. Where we have natural- 
bottom culverts that are appropriately 
sized for flooding, we get dry land. And 
they allow for [wildlife] movement. It’s 

SD: Are there examples today of the 
state considering wildlife movement 
while conducting a construction 

JH: As part of the repaving on Route 2 
in Waterbury, some of that money went 
to environmental mitigation to pay for 
cameras and to build a wildlife shelf 
beside the river. We used to put big rocks 
under bridges to protect the abutments. 




[But] some animals won’t walk over those 
rocks. [In Waterbury,] they filled in the 
cracks of those rocks with dirt from the 
job site. That made it soil on top instead 
of exposed rock. And that allows wildlife 
to move. So there’s a new standard in 
VTrans: From now on, we put dirt over 
the rocks under bridges. 


SD: What has surprised you during this 

JH: I see the best and the worst of the 
interaction of wildlife on the highway. 
There are tragic stories about bears 
running out; seeing the barrier, they turn 
around and get hit. But then I’ve been 
really surprised by just how many wildlife 
species use these bridges and culverts and 
move back and forth. 


SD: Have your cameras captured 
anything interesting besides wildlife? 

JH: We have pictures of people out 
hunting who wave and smile. [But] we're < 

not saving any pictures of people. This * 

is not about recording what people do. 5 

We lost a camera last week to a vehicle " 

accident. Car flipped and took out a tree 
our camera was in. We lost a camera in the 
region to vandalism, only to have it show 
up further afield in Elmore, unhurt. It’s 
always fun. ® S 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, jjj 
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Pet Causes / \ 

At Burlington Emergency & Veterinary Specialists, owners spare no expense to save their pets * 

BY CAROLYN SHAPIRO 


G izmo’s eyes were whirling. The 2-year-old pug 
couldn’t focus on his mom, Wendy Beane, when 
she brought him to Burlington Emergency 
& Veterinary Specialists in Williston on a 
recent Monday at the recommendation of her regular 

About a month ago, that vet in Brandon treated Gizmo 
for an ear infection. But last week, Beane knew something 
was wrong. Usually playful and able to run "like a deer’’ 
around his Proctor home, Gizmo grew lethargic. He 
stopped eating, vomited, and lost control of his bowels 
and bladder in Beane’s bed. His black, bulging eyes darted 
back and forth, and he tilted his head sideways. 

"He was staggering like he was inebriated,” Beane said. 
So Gizmo came to BEVS, an animal hospital that 
opened a decade ago and treats dogs, cats and other small 
pets from across northern Vermont. The sole source for 
24-7 emergency veterinary care across greater Chittenden 
County and part of New York, it also draws business-hour 
customers like Beane as one of the state’s best-equipped 
care centers. 

When it comes to animal catastrophes, BEVS sees it 
all. Last week, a surgeon there removed a corn cob from 
a Labrador retriever’s intestine, repaired the mutilated 
jaw of a cat and examined the arthritic elbow of a golden 
retriever who is an obedience champion. Meanwhile, the 
internal medicine staff cleared a cat's urinary blockage, 
tested a cocker spaniel with Cushing’s disease and 
monitored a gastrointestinal infection plaguing two sister 
Chihuahuas. 

Dr. Bryan Harnett, BEVS’ medical director and one of 
two internal medicine specialists who own the practice, 
gave Gizmo a diagnosis. The pug’s ears had swollen shut, 
throwing off his equilibrium, he explained: "It makes it so 
the world is sort of spinning on you." 

Harnett wanted the pug to undergo a CT scan to rule out 
a polyp or tumor. The scan costs about S 1,2 50 in most cases, 
including the mandatory anesthesia and vet consultation. 

Beane, a dental hygienist, said her boss — who has four 
dogs of his own — had insisted she leave work to take care of 
Gizmo. A couple of years ago, she and her husband lost their 
first pug in a terrible accident and brought home Gizmo and 
his brother, Truman, from the same litter soon after. 

“They’re my children," said Beane, 41 — her only ones, 
she notes. “So we will go to the ends of the Earth." 

She’s not alone: Many American dog owners spoil 
their pets with expensive bedding, home-cooked meals, 
and vacations at resorts that dispense treats, toys and 
sweet-smelling plastics for poop pick up. And when it 
comes to pets’ health care, technological advancements in 
veterinary medicine make it easy to go to extremes. 

"People who come to us are looking for that,” said 
Brenna Mousaw, a BEVS vet tech with a specialty in 
internal medicine. "They’ll do the surgery. They'll do the 
chemotherapy. They want to give their pet the options 
that they can.’’ 

Steffan DeFeo can vouch for that. His 9-year-old 
rat terrier, Mitzie, suffers from a host of problems. In 
November, she was diagnosed with bladder cancer and 
had surgery to remove most of the tumor. 



WE CHOSE TO GET A PET. THIS IS WHAT GOES 
ALONGWITH IT YOU DON'T GIVE UP ON 
THEM JUST BECAUSE IT'S A DOG. 


A few years ago during surgery for a torn knee ligament, 
doctors discovered that Mitzie has high liver enzymes and 
can’t process copper. A lab in Virginia designed a special 
diet — for a very high cost — that DeFeo prepares for 
her and the couple’s fox terrier, Sadie. It includes fresh 
chicken, canned clams and minerals such as phosphate 
that he has to mail order. 

The drug Mitzie took for her liver caused side effects, 
including an immune disease. She ended up on a steroid 
that recently led to diabetes and, now, cloudy cataracts in 
her eyes. 

A veterinary ophthalmologist can remove the cataracts, 
a common procedure that costs about $4,500, DeFeo said. 
First, though, BEVS tested Mitzie's blood sugar multiple 
times to ensure she could handle surgery — requiring a 
break in her insulin shots, which DeFeo gives her twice 



“I’d mortgage my house for her,” DeFeo said, as he sat 
on the floor in the BEVS waiting room beside the dog bed 
he’d brought for Mitzie. 

In a way, Mitzie saved DeFeo's life. An army veteran, he 
got Mitzie as a pup in 2005, a few months after returning 
from his tour in Iraq. 




“She was inseparable from me for years," he said. “It 
was just nice to have a companion who didn’t want to talk 
to you about everything.” 

DeFeo and his wife, Hiata, are both 44 and live outside 
Waterbury, where she owns Bridgeside Books. They have 
easily exceeded $10,000 in vet bills, DeFeo said. 

“It’s commitment,” he said with a shrug. “We chose to 
get a pet. This is what goes along with it. You don’t give up 
on them just because it’s a dog.” 


Before BEVS, Burlington-area vets handled night 
and weekend emergencies with rotating on-call duty, 
eventually working out of VCA Brown Animal Hospital 
in South Burlington. In July 2005, BEVS became a 
standalone business with its own staff and moved to its 
current building on Commerce Street 

The facility remained solely an after-hours emergency 
clinic until Harnett's arrival in 2007, when it began offering 
specialty internal medical care for weekday appointments 
and walk-ins. He and Tom Hecimovich, emergency and 
critical care services director, took over the business as co- 
owners. BEVS now has 10 doctors, includingtwo in one-year 
postgraduate internships, and an additional suigeon on the 
way, plus 35 technicians and six support-staff members. 

Late one evening last week, technician Keely Doyle 
wrapped one hand around all four paws of Missy Bob, 
a 7-year-old domestic shorthair tortoiseshell cat, and 
gripped the scruff of her neck with the other hand. 
Tortoiseshells, Doyle explained, are often feisty. Missy 
Bob had an infected cut over her eye from a fight, and Dr. 
Lisa Kiniry needed to clean the wound. 

‘We popped it and flushed it,” Kiniry told the owners, 
Judy Emerson and Jake Yanulavich, when she returned 
Missy Bob to them in her carrier. 

The Winooski couple decided to make their emergency 
visit to BEVS when the cat’s cut still looked runny after 
three days. “It can go bad really fast, and we didn't want 
to wake up in the morning with something really nasty,” 
Yanulavich said. 

Most vets do basic surgeries such as spaying and 
neutering in their offices but send patients to a specialist 
for more complicated problems such as cancer treatment. 
General practices often cannot afford major equipment 
that they would use infrequently — such as an ultrasound 
or CT scanner, the latter of which BEVS added in 2013. 
The huge machine didn’t fit in the hospital, said Whitney 
Durivage, the hospital manager, but a tenant’s move freed 
up an office in the building across the parking lot. 


Now BEVS offers Vermont’s first CT scanner for 
pets, Durivage said. “We used to have to send clients to 
Montreal, Maine and down to Massachusetts." 

Inside the giant tubular scanner on the Tuesday 
after he arrived. Gizmo lay prone and motionless under 
anesthesia. Harnett examined a bank of computer screens 
showing images of the pug’s head and ear canals. They 
were, as he suspected, completely blocked. 

“This tells us in much better detail what the tympanic 
bullae look like,” Harnett said. “He’s probably going to 
need surgery to go in and open up these little structures at 
the base of the skull.” 

A little while later, Beane arrived, still wearing her 
work scrubs, to visit Gizmo before he spent the night at 
BEVS. Harnett carried him to her wrapped in a blanket, 
because patients can get cold after anesthesia. 

“He gave me some kisses, and it just melted my heart," 
Beane said. 

Dr. Helia Zamprogno was scheduled to do Gizmo’s 
surgery, known as a TECABu (sounds like “peek-a-boo"), 
for total ear canal ablation and bulla osteotomy. It involves 
removing the entire lining of the ear canal, then reclosing 
the ears. The dog will lose his hearing — but he probably 
couldn't hear with the blockage anyway, Zamprogno said. 
She hoped to stop Gizmo's nerve damage from progressing: 
“The goal is to control the infection, control the pain.” 

The day Gizmo came in, Zamprogno operated on 
Diesel, a 12-year-old Australian cattle dog known as a blue 
heeler, whose head had been crushed by a truck wheel. 
She cemented his jaw in place and closed wounds on his 
underside. 

Diesel's dad, Jaret Pullen, came to pick him up after 
spending a couple of sleepless nights at home in Charlotte, 
calling BEVS continually to check on his “best friend.” 
Diesel goes everywhere with Pullen, 34, a horse farrier 
who hopes to attend vet school soon. 

He told BEVS to do whatever was necessary he said: ‘You 
break the piggy bank open. You shell out the credit cards." 

Doyle gave Pullen lengthy instructions on medications, 
cold compresses and meals. Then she brought out Diesel. 

Pullen’s eyes welled as he hugged the dog, who slowly 
wagged his tail and drooled a little. Then Diesel’s dad 
stepped to the counter to pay the bill, which topped $5,000, 
handing over first a stack of cash and then a credit card. 

“I’m as unemotional and coldhearted as you can be,” 
Pullen said, “except about my dog." 

Not every family gets such a happy ending at BEVS. 
Harley, a 13-year-old vizsla, came in one night last week 
with fluid around his heart. The next morning, viewing 
the Hungarian bird dog’s ultrasound, Harnett saw a mass 
in his heart tissue. 

“That’s not the treatable kind,” lamented Dr. Amanda 
Rutter, who examined Harley when he arrived. Later the 
next day, Harley's owners came to BEVS with their sons, 
who had grown up with the dog, to put him to sleep. 

“If I start crying, I’ll never stop,” said technician 
Lindsay Hancock, who helped hold Harley during his 
ultrasound. “I work with techs who cry every time, but I’d 
be exhausted. Everybody deals with it differently.” 

For his part, Gizmo will be fine — even without his 
hearing. Eventually he’ll return with Truman to the 
Beanes’ camp in Rochester, where he goes snowmobiling 
and ice fishing, his mom said. 

Beane said she was grateful for BEVS, offering a pet 
owner’s highest praise: “I feel like they’re treating him like 
he’s their own here.” © 
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Etched in Stone 

Theater review: Stone, Lost Nation Theater 

BY ALEX BROWN 


L ost Nation Theater has brought 
back Stone, Kim Bent’s original 
200S play chronicling the early 
days of the granite industry 
in Barre, for a run in the historic shed 
that’s now home to the Vermont Granite 
Museum. Performed by an ensemble of 
z seven on a platform in the big timber- 
£ frame space, the show takes on a casual, 
w friendly feeling. It’s a mix of oral history 
g and traditional music that looks at a whole 
S community that prospered and suffered 
2 from stone. 

Bent created the 
piece by blending ex- 
2 cerpts of interviews 
o conducted by Marie 
? Tomasi and Roaldus 
•jj Richmond in the 1930s, edited by Alfred 
5 Rosa and Mark Wanner into the book 
Men Against Granite. The result is more 
description than reflection, more facts 
w than insights — it’s the story of what it was 
< like in Barre, not what the granite indus- 
z try meant. Such recollections are history 
3 without the analysis. 

The two types of granite work required 
different skills, but both were tragically 
dangerous. Work in the quarries pitted 
men versus stone in the most direct way, 
and everything that aided them — explo- 
g sives, winches, drills — could hurt them 
? just as easily. In the sheds, the men cut- 
£ ting, carving and polishing stone inhaled 
3 granite dust that led to lung disease. The 


unyielding granite destroyed both brute 
labor and artisanal skill. 

The immigrants who gravitated to 
the quarries came from Italy, Scotland, 
Canada, Ireland, Spain and Sweden. Given 
their cultural differences, the tension 
probably went beyond trading racial slurs, 
which is where Stone’s dramatization 
stops. The ethnic jokes in the show have 
no sting, as long as you look beyond the fla- 
grant stereotyping. There’s even a tongue- 
in-cheek song about harmony, with Bent’s 


only original lyrics in the show, called "In 
Barre We All Get Along.” Still, who wants 
to revisit the prejudices of the past? The 
fact that these people did live side by side 
is the part worth celebrating. 

The production uses music lavishly, 
both to personify the characters and to 
create scene transitions. Italian and French 
Canadian tunes predominate, but it’s a big 
musical melting pot. The acting ensemble 
occasionally breaks into song, singing can’t- 
help-myself tunes together and in solo per- 
formances. The music triggers some danc- 
ing, too, and even when the company isn’t 
dancing, it's moving with bright energy. 
Director Bent emphasized a crisp pace. 

The seven actors and three musicians 


all have a warm approach and connect 
directly with the audience. They’re here 
to entertain, and most of the performances 
are aimed at the spectators rather than 
enacted among characters. For theater, it’s 
artificial; for storytelling, it’s just fine. 

Musical director Robin Russell takes 
us on a trip through musical traditions of 
different eras and nationalities. She plays 
accordion and piano and is joined by Mike 
Fiorillo on guitar and Cynthia Thomas on 
fiddle. The three of them fill that big gran- 
ite shed with every- 
thing from Irish jigs 
Italian drinking 

The line between 
musicians and actors 
is delightfully blurred here. Russell takes a 
few turns onstage, and actor Aaron Roberts 
incorporates his accordion playing. The 
shed blurs conventional theatrical conven- 
tions, too. The open space can't mask actor 
entrances and exits. We watch performers 
duck behind a wall and emerge in different 
costumes to step back up on the platform. 

Celest DiPietropaolo plays the role of 
EliaCorti, the stonemason who worked on 
the Robert Burns memorial in downtown 
Barre. He remains on stage throughout, 
in the iconic apron and vest that Corti’s 
granite statue has made familiar to resi- 
dents and visitors. The sculptor is a stoic 
presence — not quite a narrator, but a voice 
that helps make transitions. 


TO LIVELY MUSIC AND HEARING THE VOICES OF THE PAST. 


The other actors take on at least six 
roles each, for the play moves swiftly 
through brief vignettes and monologues. 
Scott Renzoni proves adept at quick char- 
acterizations and can turn on a dime from 
accent to accent. Mark Roberts tackles 
nearly a dozen roles, finding little notes of 
humor, weariness or warmth to bring them 
briefly to life. Aaron Roberts is earnest as 
a Swedish immigrant, a young lover and a 
boastful quarryman, among others. 

Taryn Noelle, Sandy Gartner and 
Jude Milstein appear most memorably 
in a scene in which all three are widows 
coping with the loss of young husbands. 
Though the material is more monologue 
than dialogue, Bent makes it richer by set- 
ting the remembrances in a side-by-side 
presentation. 

The performances are more documen- 
tary presentations than foil characteriza- 
tions. There are some stiff moments and 
self-conscious acting, but the essential 
pleasure of Stone lies in listening to lively 
music and hearing the voices of the past. 

Staging the play in the Granite Museum 
adds another dimension to the histori- 
cal storytelling. The vast shed was once 
the scene of granite manufacturing, from 
design to polishing. In truth, the building 
lacks the acoustics and sight lines for the- 
ater, but the presence of the museum’s ar- 
tifacts somewhat compensates. And those 
tall timbers help the viewer imagine the 
world the play presents. Donna Stafford 
created a simple set using granite blocks 
piled on a platform she painted — in a stun- 
ning illusion — to mimic granite. 

Lighting designer Wendy Stephens 
does an admirable job of bringing theatri- 
cal lighting to a rugged, utilitarian space. 
The show is performed with plenty of 
natural light pouring through the win- 
dows as well, putting audience and actors 
in a shared space that suits the eye contact 
made in storytelling. 

To summon up several dozen charac- 
ters and give each a distinctive touch, the 
production relies on Cora Fauser, the cos- 
tume designer. Her endless supply of hats, 
suspenders, dresses, work clothes, aprons 
and vests helps signal the play's range of 
periods and people. 

Stone is a gift to anyone in the area who 
was touched by the granite industry or is 
curious about Barre’s heritage. Anyone 
reluctant to set foot in a theater will find 
it pleasantly devoid of self-importance and 
without dramatic pretensions. It shouldn't 
be mistaken for drama, and that's a virtue 
for its intended audience. Bringing this 
evening of rousing music and plainspo- 
ken history to Barre’s Granite Museum is 
bringing it home. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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From bug bites to broken bones, we're here for you. 

1200 Williston Rd. 

1 78 Swanton Rd. 

798 US Rt. 302 

South Burlington, VT 

St. Albans, VT 

Berlin, VT 

802.448.8205 

802.528.5100 

802.744.0138 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT PREGNANCY STUDY 




Did you know you can 
recycle your used compact fluorescent 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes? 
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Summer of Love 


Breeding and barbecue at Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 

STORY AND PHOTOS BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


£ wo weeks before Ion Lutz and 

§ ■ Jennifer Croft graduated from 

I Woodstock Union High School, 
■ they did what many seniors do 
— they randomly hooked up. “It was just 
u, a fling,” Lutz recalls. But the relationship 
g stuck. In college, Croft wrote her thesis 
g abroad in Ecuador — where llamas and 
g alpacas are common — and the couple 
joked about getting a pair of camelids for 
° their backyard. 

Twenty-five years later, the husband- 
w and-wife team own and operate Cas- 
5 Cad-Nac Farm, Vermont’s largest alpaca 
z operation. Their Weathersfield prop- 
3 erty spans 600 mostly wooded acres 
on the south side of Mount Ascutney, 
where their herd of award-winning ani- 
mals numbers 200 to 300, depending on 
the season. 


The farm’s main business is produc- 
ing fine alpaca breeding stock. Since 
the babies — or cria, as they're called 
— spend 11 months in utero, females bred 
a year ago are just giving birth now. So 
summer at the farm means lots of activity 
on both ends of the reproductive cycle. 

In a quiet corner of the barn, Jennifer 
bottle-feeds 2-day-old Bitsy, who ar- 
rived more than a month early. At seven 
pounds, she’s half the weight of a normal 
newborn. And while most babies toddle 
to their feet moments after birth, Bitsy 
can barely stand. Even if she could, 
the tiny baby can’t reach her mother’s 
udder, so the farmers have been feeding 
her every two hours since she was born. 
At night, she sleeps in a child's playpen 
next to their bed. 



1 FOOD LOVER? 
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GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Growing 

Portfolio 

CORK WINE BAR & MARKET 
EXPANDS TO STOWE 
Last week, cork wine bar 
& MARKET owner DANIELLE 
nichols began construction 
on a second location inside 
the former Blue Moon Cafe 
space in Stowe. The new 
business will be similar to 
Cork's Waterbury outpost, 
with a retail shop up front 
and a bar in the back offering 
wines by the glass and light 

Nichols, who has been 
working on the real estate 
transaction and permitting 
for months, says she plans to 
keep her original branding 
intact but doesn't yet have 
a name for the new shop. 
“There’s still a lot up in the 
air,” she says. 

The new space comes 
outfitted with a full kitchen, 
and Nichols expects to offer 
somewhat more elaborate 
fare there than she does in 
Waterbury. “We’re going to 
expand a little on the food, 
but we’re not going to be a 


full restaurant,” she says. 
“There are plenty of great 
places out there that I don’t 
need to compete with.” She’ll 
augment Cork’s standard 
cheese-and-charcuterie 
menu with simple, wine- 
friendly snacks such as 
mussels. 

Besides offering 15 to 20 
different wines by the glass 
(a couple of those on draft), 
Nichols plans to devote a few 
tap lines to Vermont beers 
and ciders and to sell a small 
selection of local liquors. 

As in Waterbury, many 
of her wines will be small- 
batch natural varieties from 
family-owned wineries. 
Though “natural wine” is 
difficult to define — in the 
absence of set guidelines for 
its production, vintners work 
according to self-imposed 
standards — it is usually 
made with minimal human 
intervention during fermen- 
tation and little additional 
processing. The resulting 
vintages are often funkier 
and less predictable than 
“conventional” wines. 


In recent years, such 
wines have soared in popu- 
larity as food and beverage 
consumers have gravitated 
toward small-batch artisanal 
products and oenophiles 
have consistently sought out 
esoteric bottles with unusual 
backstories. 

Nichols will curate the 
list using the same value- 
driven approach she does in 
Waterbury, and she says the 
Stowe location will allow her 
to spread her portfolio — and 
the testing of new bottles 
— between two locations. 

As in Stowe, she will stock 
all bottles from the bar in 
the retail shop, so if patrons 
enjoy a particular sip, they 
can bring it home with them. 

The owner says the 
former cafe space is well 
suited to her needs. “The 
layout is pretty perfect for 
what we do," Nichols says, 
and will feature a cozy, firelit 
lounge with a modern feel. 

In the next week or so, she’ll 
launch a Kickstarter cam- 
paign to help offset renova- 
tion costs, which include 


extensive updates to bring 
the building up to code. 

Nichols says she’s shoot- 
ing to open this fall, hope- 
fully as early as September. 
“We definitely want to be 
up and running by foliage,” 
she says. Meanwhile, she 
hastens to assure Cork 
regulars that her second 
shop will not replace the 
first: “Waterbury's not going 
away. We love Waterbury, 
and we're not going any- 
where. Stowe’s a completely 
different market.” 

Silent Supper 

THE CULINARY COMMUNITY 
MOURNS CHEF MICHEL MAHE 
Late last week, a wave of 
sadness rippled through the 
local food and restaurant 
community as news of the 
death of chef and restaura- 
teur michel mahe emerged via 
social media and scattered 
news outlets. 

Mahe was known for his 
gracious hospitality and 
wild ambition as much as 
for his food. The chef grew 
up in a New York restau- 
rant family and cooked 
at landmark restaurants 
Gotham Bar and Grill and 
Michael's New York before 
landing in Vermont in 1999. 
After opening Ferrisburgh’s 

STARRY NIGHT CAFE with a 

partner that year, Mahe 
went solo and debuted 

the BLACK SHEEP BISTRO in 

Vergennes in 2002. He 
followed it with a string of 
other eateries, including 
the bearded frog and now- 
closed Next Door Bakery 
and Cafe in Shelburne, 

the BOBCAT CAFE & BREWERY 

in Bristol, park squeeze in 
Vergennes and, in early 
2014, Middlebury’s the 
lobby. Mahe’s culinary port- 
folio contained everything 
from pub fare to upscale 
and fanciful cuisines, all 
delivered with friendly, 
easy charm and minimal 
pretense. 



JAPANESE CUISINE 
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(Exceptions: Electronics and promos) 

Even better discounts under the tent! 


802.651.5027 /hotelvT . com/ includes 
tax and gratviity not included 1 


Reservations : 
welcome drink, 
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SALE 
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GREAT DEALS OUTSIDE! 

20% Off 
Storewide! 


www.KissTheCook.net 

72 Church Street • 863-4226 
Mon-Sat 9am-9pm ■ Sun 10am-6pm 





WHEN WE STARTED THIS [FARM], 
THE IDEA OF ALPACA AS A 

AMERICA WOULD HAVE BEEN 
UNTHINKABLE. 

IAN LUTZ 

Bitsy is one of the newest babies in 
the Cas-Cad-Nac flock, but — assuming 
she makes it — her value as “seed stock,” 
which is based on the quantity of uni- 
form, fine fleece she’ll produce, remains 
to be seen. Prolific, fine-haired fuzzballs 
fetch good prices among breeders, but 
ones that don't make the cut go to fiber 
farms or hobby farmers seeking fleece- 
growing pets for a much lower price. 

When the economy crashed in 2008, 
it delivered a hearty blow to Cas-Cad- 
Nac's business and alpaca markets in 
general. The Lutzes found themselves 
with extra nonbreeding alpacas, and 
locating good homes for them was in- 
creasingly difficult. In 2012, they began 
processing some of their culled livestock 
for meat. This solved the problem of the 
excess animals and provided additional 
income for the farm. “A large part of the 
decision to use culls for meat was in 
rethinking our business model,” Ian ex- 
plains, standing in the farm’s arena barn 
while Jennifer performs ultrasounds on 
pregnant females nearby. 






1\siDEdishes 



Via phone last 
Thursday, Mahe's 
general manager, dickie 
Austin, confirmed the 
restaurateur’s death on 
July 21 and, on behalf of 
his family, requested “a 
bit of privacy while they 
make arrangements.” 
Austin added that Mahe's 
passing was sudden and 
unexpected. A death 
certificate obtained from 
the state’s office of the 
chief medical examiner 
confirmed that the 
chef died at home of 


natural causes resulting 
from heart disease and 
hypertension. He was 50. 

On Monday, Austin 
told Seven Days that a 
celebration of Mahe’s 
life will be held at the 
old lantern in Charlotte 
on Monday, August 3, at 
11 a.m. In the meantime, 
fans of the late restau- 
rateur can show their 
respect and appreciation 
by dining at any of his 
restaurants. 

“All of [Mahe’s] 
restaurants are open for 


service,” Austin said. 
“And knowing him as 
well as I know him — I 
can say for a fact that 
that's exactly what he 
would have wanted.” 
Long-term plans for the 
establishments have not 
yet been released. ® 
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§ Summer of Love «mb 

> “When we started this [farm], the 
g idea of alpaca as a food source in North 

j» America would have been unthink- 
able,” Ian says. “We wouldn't have been 
against it, necessarily, but it would never 
u, have occurred to us.” 
g But as the farmers continue to brain- 
g storm ways to cut costs and increase 

2 revenue — Ian admits that they have 
§ personally subsidized the farm for the 

0 last several years — the 30 to 40 animals 
they sell annually for meat have proven 

w profitable. 

1 Alpaca meat is deep red, lean and low 
z in cholesterol, yet milder and sweeter 

3 than beef. And the Lutzes have put 
energy into marketing it. Working with 
chef Jean-Luc Matecat (who recently 
left the Inn at Weathersfield to open 
La Puerta Negra in Montpelier), they 
just finished The Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 

Q Cookbook: Vermont-Raised Alpaca, fea- 
g turing recipes for alpaca chili, barbe- 
<o cued ribs, schnitzels, stews and sauces. 


Cas-Cad-Nac alpaca is available in 
steaks and medallions, stew meat, and 
sausage, among other options. These 
are available on the farm or online, 
and on the menu at local restaurants 
including the Inn at Weathersfield and 
Juniper (where it will feature in a tra- 
ditional South American asado dinner 
on August 5). 


Given the quality of the meat, eating 
culled alpacas may seem like a no- 
brainer. But the Weathersfield farm is 
the only one doing it in Vermont. “A lot 
of farmers are like, ‘There’s no way we’re 
doing that with our animals,”' Ian says. 
Many Americans are drawn to alpacas 
as a business that runs on keeping the 
animals alive, not killing them, he adds, 


since they’re not traditionally part of the 
local food chain. 

The Lutzes admit they miss the pre- 
recession days, when an average alpaca 
would fetch" $10,000, and top-of-the- 
line seed stock could bring 10 times that, 
but Ian says that market was based on 
a bubble. “Prior to [the downturn], the 
alpaca world was purely exotic,” he says. 
“Alpacas were rare, and you could sell an 
animal for a lot of money.” But, he notes, 
“We were due for a price correction.” 

For now, the Lutzes are banking on 
the market sorting itself out eventually. 
“Our medium-to-long-term hope is that 
the industry will mature into something 
that’s economically viable and based in 
reality,” Ian says. And also that more and 
more alpaca meat will find its way onto 
the American plate. © 


Contact: hannah@swendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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CHURCH 


The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
cideries, and dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1,000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 
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calendar 


The Spice Is Right 

Caribbean-style food and lively reggae times are on the menu at the Vermont 
Jerkfest. A rum and brew tasting kicks off the family-friendly fete on Friday, 
then Saturday serves up regional and local specialty foods infused with Jamaican 
jerk-style spices. Home cooks can browse Spice Lane for sauces, desserts and 
cheeses, while those looking for a little friendly competition can check out the 
Jerk Cook-Off and Seafood Throw Down. Temperatures rise as Grammy Award- 
nominated headliners Third World take to the stage with their acclaimed flavor 
of reggae fusion. The celebration continues when revelers bombard Killington 
bars for the Jerk Jam after-party. 

VERMONT JERKFEST 

S5-65Jnfo. 617-395-7680. vermontjericfest.com ? ^ 


Note Worthy 

Years ago, Matt Lorenz pulled a guitar out of a Dumpster. Now that guitar is 
the centerpiece of his one-man band, the Suitcase Junket. At his live shows, 
perched amid instruments fashioned from found objects — a box of bones and 
silverware that serves as a hi-hat, for example — the Vermont-born troubadour 
injects new life into the tools of his trade. “I'm interested in the hidden voices 
that reside within things,” Lorenz muses on his website, "the songs stuck inside 
instruments, the story behind the object.” A self-taught style of throat singing 
and a gritty mishmash of American roots sounds make for a listening experience 
that Tweed River Music Festival-goers will find hard to shake. 

TWEED RIVER MUSIC FESTIVAL: THE SUITCASE JUNKET 




L ewis Black's long career offers proof 
that tireless ire can pay off. Taking 
issue with everything from social j 
security to social media, the sharp- 
tongued comic has performed at world- 
renowned venues, earned two Grammy 
Awards and hosts his own segment on "The 
Daily Show With Jon Stewart." Despite the 
acclaim, the self-deprecating comedian has 
been known to warn audiences that, contrary 
to what they may have heard, his jokes aren't 
funny. You be the judge as Black returns to 
Burlington with his show "The Rant Is Due: 
Part Deux" as part of the Festival of Fools. 


Nature Boys 

Rafting, hiking, camping and singing 
these are a few of the Okee Dokee Brothers' 
favorite things. As kids in Denver, Colo., 
lifelong friends Joe Mailander and Justin 
Lansing were always up for adventure, and 
they nurtured a deep love for the natural 
world. The pair have put their passion 
into action, traveling the nation with 
songs like “Can You Canoe?" and “Walking 
.Wi th Spring,” meant to inspire children 
amTpttreHis to venture headfirst into the 
great outdoors? TVfrui^inisic lovers sing 
along with the Gram ngk Award winners 
at^wo regional concerMLcomplete with 
old favorites and new numnkrs inspired by 
their recent trek out West.* \ 


THE OKEE DOKEE BROTHERS 


Stark Raving Mad 


LEWIS BLACK: THE I 


S DUE: PART DEUX" 

alnStage In Burlington. 
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RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: A stretching ses- 

Burlington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 861-3150. 
SOULSHINE DANCE: Mind, body and spirit meld as 

8-9:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 888-1261. 

BOOKMOBILE: The traveling library makes the 

p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PUtYERS MINI- 
LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: The Burlington School 

a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

Library. Burlington. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

READ TO HANK THE THERAPY DOG: Tykes cozy 

READING BUDDIES: Kiddos in grades K through 5 

READING CHAMPIONS: Teens and tweens drop in 

'THE SOUND OF MUSIC': Fans flock to a picnic 

Farms. 5:30 p.m. S25-200; free for kids 5 and 
under; limited space. Info, 355-1461. 

SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Hero-themed 

Library. Essex Junction. 10-10:30 ajn. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

SUMMER READING SERIES GRAND FINALE: 


SUPERHERO SCRATCH ART: Young creatives 


TERRIFIC TRAD CAMP SHOWCASE: Students and 

Info, 865-7216. 

WACKY WEDNESDAYS: EGG DROP: Small scientists 

Lake Champlain. Burlington. 12:30 p.m. $10.50- 
13.50; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 864-1848. 

WEDNESDAY WACKT1 VITY: TIE-DYE T-SHIRTS: 

264-5660. 

YA READS: Lit lovers ages 12 through 18 discuss 
Stephen Chbosky's The Perks of Being a Wall flower 

Info, 748-8291. 

YOUNG a FUN: THE AMAZING MAX: Parents and 

artist. Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 518-523-2512. 


Igbtq 

TRANS a QUEER POTLUCK: Transgender. 

Brattleboro, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 860-7812. 

music 

BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 

noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7166. 

CAPITAL CITY BAND: The community ensemble 


LIZ JOHNDROW: 

Design/Build School. Waitsfield, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
MARTIN BRYAN: The beat goes on! The speaker 


COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: Rhythm 


CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: 

Schubert. Bach, Beethoven and others, UVM Recital 
Hall, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $10-125; free for kids 12 
and under. Info. 800-639-3443. 

THE GRANO ISLE LAKE HOUSE CONCERT SERIES: 

p.m.; show, 6:30 p.m. $10-15: free for kids under 14. 
Info. 372-8889. 

ITAMAR ZORMAN: Classical aficionados relish the 

Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. Free. 

Info, 917-622-0395. 

JEREMIAH MCLANE. SARAH 
BLAIR a OWEN MARSHALL: 


Bandstand. Middlesex. 6:30 p.m. 


SINGERS a PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: 

999-7373. 

VIOLIN MASTERCLASS: Players pick up their bows 


BERNIE SANDERS UVESTREAM: 



sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders 

Center. Williston. 6 p'm. $3-10. Info. 879-6001. 
SUMMER TRAIL SERIES: Athletes take to wood and 

WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the hoop! 


theater 

AUDITIONS FOR 'MIDDLEBURY'S GOT TALENT': 

THE CRUCIBLE': The October Theater Company 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA LIVE: Lludmyla 

Info. 603-646-2422. Catamount Arts Center, St. 

THE MIRROR THEATER GALA: Arts 

| ]£ Greensboro, 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

; THE OTHER PLACE': The truth 

Weston Rod & Gun Club. 7:30 p.m. $14-28. 

Bam. Waitsfield. 8 p.m. $25. Info. 496-4422. 

ROMEO AND JULIET': Shakespeare enthusiasts 

TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD': Harper Lee's classic 

THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE': Edward comes from 

Unadilla Theatre, Marshfield. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info, 

'WOODY GUTHRIE S AMERICAN SONG': Through 

Info. 654-2281. 

words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Marialisa Calta serves 

6 p.m. Free. Info, 476-7550. 


BOOK DISCUSSION: 'YOUTH LOOKING AT LIFE': 

SHORT FICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 


WOMEN'S VETERANS BOOK CLUB: 


THU. 30 


PEAK CIRCUS FESTIVAL: TOM MURPHY IN 
'MURPHY'S LAW': Inspired by Charlie Chaplin 

Performing Arts Center. Stowe. 7 p.m. $20-43. Info. 
760-4634. 

community 

MJLG.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Folks of any and all gender 

FEAST a FIELD MARKET: Locally grown produce, 
party. Clark Farm. Barnard, market 4:30-7:30 p.m.: 

LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS SUMMER 

an event titled "By the Light of the Silvery Moon,' 
Conference Center at Lake Placid. N.Y., 6-10 pjn. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: WICKED WATERFRONT: 

$18; preregister. Info. 863-5966. 


Info. 660-0440. 

TEA a FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Explorations of 

2:30-4 p.m. $18; preregister. Info. 985-8442. 


BREAD: PETER SCHUMANN AND SOURDOUGH 

Free. Info, 748-2600. 

'FRUITVALE STATION': In an effort to address racial 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


food & drink 

CELEBRATE YOUR FARMER: NOFA-VT PIZZA 

Golden Russett Farm, Shoreham. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
$5; preregister. Info. 434-4122. 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: Gourmands sample 

863-5966. 

GOODNIGHT. BACON: Bacon Thursday takes Its 

mimosas and plenty of pork. Nutty Steph's. 
Middlesex, 10-2 a.m. Free. Info. 229-2090. 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

p.m. Free. Info. 893-1009. 

SENSORY TRAINING: Homebrewers and beer lov- 

SUMMERVALE: MAKE YOUR OWN SALAD 

UVM MEDICAL CENTER FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

UVM Medical Center. Burlington, 2:30-5 p.m. Free. 

WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET Cultivators and 

Parker Memorial Park. Waterbury, 3-7 p.m. Free. 


CARTOONING WORKSHOP: Artists ages 8 and up 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 

800-639-3443. 

LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking blocks 
Library, Colchester. 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

LEGO MY LIBRARY PROGRAM: Children In grades 

Public Library, 2:30-4 p.m. Free, Info, 878-6956. 

LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: See WED.29. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little ones 
Cutler Memorial Library. Plainfield. 10:30-11:30 a.m. 


PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kiddos have fun with song 

" e. Info. 878-4918. 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Fans of feathered fliers 

under 3. Info, 985-8686. 

’THE SOUND OF MUSIC': Members of the Very 

Library, Hinesburg, 2 p.m. Free. Info, 355-1461. 

THE SUPERHEROES THAT HELP PROVIDE OUR 

TRAPP ATTACK KIDS MOUNTAIN BIKING NIGHT: 


benefit ANEW Place. ArtsRioL Burlington, 6 p.m. 
$25; free for spectators, info, 540-0406. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: A 20-minute guided 

Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 pm. Free. Info, 233-1161. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

North End Studio A. Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 510. 
Info. 578-9243. 

PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatics 

p.m. 55. Info, 888-1261. 

SUP YOGA CLASS: Balance Is key In a stretching 


MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Language lovers prac- 
South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 503-2037. 


kids 

ANIMAL SUPERHEROES: Wildlife Investigator 

Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
'BE A HERO' PROJECT Helping hands in grades 1 
through 5 take on tasks to better the community. 

'BOOKED FOR LUNCH' SERIES: Lit lovers In grades 

12:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 878-6956, 


Chandler Music Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. 510-15. 
Info. 917-622-0395. 

ANNEMIEKE MCLANE: The pianist makes the 

Library. 7:30 p.m. Oonations. Info. 434-3036. 

BATTERY PARK FREE CONCERT SERIES: New 

Battery Park. Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

BEN & JERRY'S CONCERTS ON THE GREEN: THE 
DECEMBERISTS: Listeners get hip to selections 

a Terrible World . What a Beautiful World. Lady 

COLCHESTER SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: Karen 

Colchester, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5640, 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: See WED.29. 


THU.30 » P.54 



AUGUST T" 1 
TO 16 ,h 2015 


Be sure not to miss 
our main shows in 

little Italy 

Ijrto 'Quebec Stage 

Friday, August 14 lh 



IT’S ABOUT THAT TIME 

GET ALL YOUR BACK TO SCHOOL GEAR HERE 


WND&WVS 

EVERY DAY 10-7 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.S40.2S29 


calendar 


DR. JOHN a THE NITE TRIPPERS: The Grammy 

$13-15. Info. 859-1802. 

ELLIS MILLS BROWN BAG SUMMER CONCERT 


HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW LECTURE 


Montpelier, noon. Free. Info, 223-9604. 

FRONT PORCH CONCERT SERIES: The Bluegrass 

PIANO MASTER CLASS: Students get schooled 

Randolph Center, 1-3 p.m. $5-10. Info. 917-622-0395. 

POINT COUNTERPOINT STUDENT PERFORMANCE: 

11:30 a jn. $5. Info, 247-8467. 

SOUNDWAVES: Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul 

Westport N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. Donations. Inrb. sound- 
THE STOCKWELL BROTHERS: Finger-picked guitar. 

Green, noon. Donations. Info. 457-3981. 

SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: Myra Flynn serenades 


Free. Info. 831-1228. 


BLUES FOR MISTER CHARLIE': Bread Loaf Summer 

Till. Burgess Meredith Little Theatre. Bread Loaf 

DEMENTIA-FRIENDLY INTERGENERATIONAL 
PUPPET PROJECT: Through a series of classes. 

Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
$20 for series; preregister. Info. 262-6284. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'OUTSIDE 
MULLINGAR': Two middle-aged Irish neighbors 

Playhouse. 8 p.m. S8-49. Info. 867-2223. 

'GREATER TUNA': Two men portray 20 residents of 

Workshop. AR.T. Black Box Theater. 

8 p.m. $10-22. Info. 382-9222. 

'GUYS AND DOLLS’: Popular 


CANAAN MEETINGHOUSE READING SERIES: David 

Canaan. N.H. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 603-523-9650. 


FRI.31 


SIDEWALK SALE: Shoppers browse wares from lo- 
live music. LAZ Parking Garage. Rutland. 9 a.m.-lO 


Library, Marshrield, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 
TRAD CAMP SHOWCASE: Bows in hand, Shona 

seminars 

ESTATE PLANNING: Experts elucidate the process 

STRATEGY FOR SUCCESS SERIES: 'DEVELOPING 
A HEALTHY BUSINESS': Dory Demers of Rise VT 

the bank. St. Albans Free Library. 4-5:30 p.m. $10: 
524-2444. 

'TECHNIQUES TO HELP REMEMBER YOUR 

7:30 p.m. $10-12. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

sports 

PICKUP RUGBY: Veteran players and newbies alike 
Ethan Allen Athletic Fields. Colchester, 6-7:30 p.m. 

VERMONT PEANUT BUTTER CUP: Competitors, 

6-8 p.m. $5; $6-8 for park fee. Info, 651-8760. 



Weston Playhouse, 7:30 p.m. $4 
61. Info, 824-5288. 

'KISS ME. KATE’: Tony Award-r 

Greensboro, 7:30 p.m. $20. Info. 533-7487. 

ONCE ON THIS ISLAND': A brave peasant girl 

talenL FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7 p.m. $14-16. Info, 
863-5966. 

'THE OTHER PLACE': See WED.29. 

'PETE 'N' KEELY': See WED.29. 8 p.m. 

ROMEO AND JULIET': See WED.29, Shrewsbury 

'SHREK THE MUSICAL': The Stowe Theatre Guild 

Theatre, 8-10 p.m. $15-25. Info. 253-3961. 

'THE SOUND OF MUSIC': The hills are alive in 


of Greater Stowe. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $10-15; limited 


Museum. Barre, 7 p.m. $10-65. Info, 229-0492. 

'THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE': See WED.29. 
'WOODY GUTHRIE'S AMERICAN SONG': See 


BOOK DISCUSSION: SUSTAINABILITY': 


fairs & festivals 


DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: 

a.m.-8 p.m. Prices Vary. Info, 464-8092. 


FESTIVAL OF FOOLS: A three-day celebration of 

Free. Info. 865-7166. 

SOUTHERN VERMONT ART & CRAFT FESTIVAL: 


comedy 

LEWIS BLACK: Audience members feel the wrath of 
Part Deux.' Black performs as part of the Festival 


VERMONT JERKFEST: Third World headline a two- 

Resort 7-10 p.m. $5-65. Info, 617-395-7680. 


community 

BURLINGTON BIKE PARTY: 'PIRATES OF LAKE 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 

preregister. Info, 262-6288. 

MAGGIE'S ADULT FIBER FRIDAY: 

Junction, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: 
SAMBA: Samir Elabd leads choreo- 

dance. 8-9:30 p.m. S6-14. Info. 862-2269. 

ECSTATIC DANCE VERMONT: A movement session 

'WITH WOMEN': The challenges and joys of 


EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See THU.30. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Place. Essex Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
999-3249. 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Cooks use heirloom herbs 


LOCAL FOOD. GLOBAL FLAVORS: Burlington's di- 

5-7:30 p.m. S5; $20 per family. Info, 658-2919. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air 

browsers. Volunteers Green. Richmond, 3-6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 343-9778. 

TRUCK STOP: Mobile kitchens dish out mouthwa- 
3, 540-0406. 


games 

AXIS 8i ALLIES: Teens put their strategic skills 

health & fitness 


BLUEBIRD FAIRY CARD READINGS: Sessions 

their lives. ArtsRiot Burlington, 5-10 p.m' $5. info, 
238-4540. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

TURNON BURLINGTON: Communication games 

zones and experience deep connections. OneTaste 
Burlington, 7:30-8:30 p.m. $10. Info. 410-474-9250. 


End Studio. Burlington, 5:15-6:15 p.m. $6. Info, 
683-4918. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and giggle! 

Free. Info, 999-7373. 


BOOKMOBILE: See WED.29. 4-6:45 p.m. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 


DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

Essex Junction, 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
FAMILY FUN NIGHT: Parents and kids of all ages 

Public Library. Marshfield. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


LEGO DAY & MOVIE: Tykes create minl-mas- 

Info. 878-4918. 

SIDEKICK STORY TIME: Youngsters up to age 5 
Athenaeum. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

'THE SOUNO OF MUSIC': See THU.30, Maple Street 

SUPERHERO PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales of 

Memorial Library. Colchester. 10:30-11 a.m. Free: 

Fairfax Community Library, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
849-2420. 

montreal 

OSHEAGA FESTIVAL MUSIQUE ET ARTS: Now in 

Jean-Drapeau, Montreal. 1-10:55 p.m. S100-550. 
Info. 514-904-1247. 

music 

ABBY JENNE & BESSETTE QUARTET: The swing 


THE ELEANOR FROST & RUTH & LORING DODD 
STUDENT PLAY FESTIVAL: Dartmouth College 

'GREATER TUNA': S 
'GUYS AND DOLLS': See THU.30. 7:30 p.m. 

NEW YORK WATER': A couple travels from coast to 

Westport N.Y., 8 p.m. $22-29. Info. 518-962-4449. 

'ONCE ON THIS ISLAND': See THU.30. 

THE OTHER PLACE': See WED.29. 

'PETE 'N' KEELY': See WED.29. 

ROMEO AND JULIET: See WED.29. Sherburne 

'SHREK THE MUSICAL': See THU.30. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC': See THU.30. 

'STONE': See THU.30. 8 p.m. 

'WEST SIDE STORY': A modern, musical retelling 

WOODY GUTHRIE S AMERICAN SONG': See 


BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 

1 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 

END-OF-WEEK TRAD CAMP SHOWCASE: Young 

Waldorf High School. Charlotte. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 


HOUSE CONCERT: DAVE KELLER & BROTHER BOB 

A JAZZ CONVERSATION: Dick Forman and Mark 

Church. 7:30-9 p.m. Donations. Info, 352-6671. 

JOE HILL 100 ROADSHOW: Folk musicians Charlie 

writer 100 years after his death. Old Labor Hall. 
Barre, 7:30-10 p.m. $12-15. Info. 479-5600. 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: Giant bronze bells 

SUMMERTIME SERENADE: BURLINGTON TOWN 
CENTER MUSIC SERIES: Folk and country sounds 

p.m. Free. Info. 658-2545, ext 216. 

TWEED RIVER MUSIC FESTIVAL: Anders Parker 

Field, Waits field. 4 p.m.-l:15 a.m. $60-200. Info, 
ZAPPA PLAYS ZAPPA': The Dweezll Zappa-fronted 

$42.50-$79.50. Info, 775-0903. 


ited space. Info. 383-8104. 

JENNIFER STEIL: Life informs art in excerpts from 


7 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info. 755-6336. 


SAT.l 


FIXING UP your house 
this summer? 

Was it built BEFORE 1978? 
RENOVATE RIGHT 
to keep your family 
SAFE FROM LEAD POISONING. 

.VERMONT 


Information on working lead safe: 
healthvermont.gov/enviro/lead 


WORDICRAFT: EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 


PLEIN AIR PAINTOUT: Artists bring their own 

QUILT EXHIBITION: Windsor County artists are 

Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. $4-14; free for kids under 3. Info, 457-2355. 
WALL TO CANVAS: Street-style artists trans- 


SIDEWALK SALE: See FRI.31, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

comedy 

PEAK CIRCUS FESTIVAL: TOMAS KUBINEK: 

Stowe, 7 p.m. $2 


SAT.l » P.56 


“The best site for 
following Sanders 
and his career.” 


-Gawker, July 17, 2015 I 


SEVEN DAYS 



Find out what Bernie is up to this week at 
berniebeat.com. 


¥\ 


facebook.com/BernieBeat 


@BemieBeat 




calendar 


SAT.l « P.55 

dance 

BURLINGTON WESTIE FIRST SATURDAY DANCE: 

p.m.: workshop, 7 p.m.; dance, 8-11 p.m. $7-10. Info, 
'WITH WOMEN': See FRI.31. 

AUGUST FIRST BAKERY ft CAFE BLOCK PARTY: 

INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY MEETING PLACE: 

music. Presto Music Store. South Burlington, 10 
a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 658-0030. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN AIR SHOW: Pilots take to the 


NEWPORT SKATE PARK SHREDFEST: 


MARBLE HOUSE PROJECT BENEFIT: Supporters 

Project Dorset, 4 p.m. $75-90. Info, info@marble- 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 


School, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Into, 872-8111. 

RUTLAND MINI MAKER FAIRE: 

p.m. Free. InFo. 773-2747. 

TICONDEROGA AREA CAR SHOW: Drivers cruise the 


Park. Ticonderoga, N.Y., n 


statue. University Green, UVM. Burlington, 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free; preregister. Info, 656-8673. 

'WE SAVED SWEET BRIAR' VICTORY PARTY: 


locations. Newport, 9 a.m. Free. InFo. 334-7782. 

CORNWALL BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: Cobbler, ice 


DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 


FESTIVAL OF FOOLS: Si 
INCREDIBLE INSECT FESTIVAL: V 

359-5000. 


PLATTS8URGH BREW FEST: Beer hounds sip 
Plattsburgh City Beach. N.Y.. 2-6 p.m. $10.80-37.80. 


WINE TASTING: Bread and cheese complement 

games 

TABLETOP GAME DAY: Board-game enthusiasts 


SOUTHERN VERMONT ART & CRAFT FESTIVAL: 
VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: Works by 

Info. 496-6682. 

VERMONT JERKFEST: See FRI.31. noon-7 p.m. 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.29, 9-10 a.m. 

'BLACK SNAKE AFFAIR: SMUGGLERS ON THE 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: I 


CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 
centered on local eats. Parking lot, Anthony's Dinel 
CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

crafts. 60 State Street Montpelier. 9 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: With the 

Free. Info, 864-1807. 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See 


Plattsburgh City Beach. N.Y., 1-2 p.m. Free; preregis- 



MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

Tom, Woodstock. 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
457-2070. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.29. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Locavores stock 


865-4556. 

POW! BAM! READ! END OF SUMMER READING 
CELEBRATION: Little lit lovers are lauded with 

a.m. Free. InTo, 748-8291. 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: See THU.30. 

SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 


SATURDAY STORY TIME: Parents and 

Free. Info. 448-3350. 

STOWE LAND TRUST SUMMER 
NATURALIST PROGRAM: Junior 


montreal 

OSHEAGA FESTIVAL MUSIQUE ET ARTS: See FRI.31. 

ANTOIN MAC GABHANN: Fans of traditional fiddle 


NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and arti- 

Hall. Norwich, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 

a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 482-4279. 

SWANTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers get their 

Info. 888-7200. 

WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: A bustling bazaar 
Waitsfield. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 498-4734. 


LYRA STUDENT GALA CONCERT: Blossoming 


MARTHA GALLAGHER: Vino lovers raise their 


PADDLES UP PARTY: A lakeside soiree celebrates 

Park. Burlington. 6:30-9:30 p.m. S5. Info. 999-5478. 
PUNK IN THE PARK: Fans get riled up for a day of 

event Main Street Park, Rutland. Tl:30 a.m.-9:30 
ROY HURD & FRIENDS: Folk and Adirondack 

SNAKE MOUNTAIN BLUEGRASS & THE CONNOR 

THE THURSTON MOORE BAND: The former 

TWEED RIVER MUSIC FESTIVAL: Si 


BIRD BANDING DEMONSTRATION: F, 

5:30-11 a.m. Donations. Info, 229-6206. 

seminars 

CONFLICT INTERVENTION: Folks learn how to cool 

VCAM ORIENTATION: Video-production hounds 

dures. VCAM Studio. Burlington, n a.m. Free. Info, 

sports 

BIKE MS: GREEN MOUNTAIN GETAWAY: A support- 

100 miles. Proceeds benefit the National Multiple 
a.m.; ride. 7:30 a.m. $55 plus $250 in funds raised. 
FAIRFAX EGG RUN: A riverside road race takes 

out the day. Fairfax United Church. 9 a.m. $10-20. 

FAIRPOINT LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARTIN 16 
INVITATIONAL REGATTA: Sailors with disabilities 

a.m. $65; free for spectators. Info, 862-6322. 

WOUNDED WARRIOR AMPUTEE SOFTBALL TEAM 
EXHIBITION GAME: Veterans and active-duty 


NECTAR'S SUMMER CONCERT CRUISE SERIES: 
'SHIP OF FOOLS III': Blues for Breakfast and the 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY BELL CONCERTS: Elena 

Northfield. 1 p.m 


Burlington, 6:05 p.m. $5. Info. 655-6611. 


Plymouth, 1:30 p.i 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'OUTSIDE 
MULLINGAR': See THU.30, 3 8. 8 p.m.. 


THE ELEANOR FROST & RUTH & LORING DODD 
STUDENT PLAY FESTIVAL: See FRI.31. 
'GREATER TUNA': See THU.30. 






'TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD': See WED.29. 2 p.m. 
UNDERNEATH THE ABOVE SHOW NO. V: Bread 


WOODY GUTHRIE'S AMERICAN SONG': See 

words 

CHRIS HADSEL: The wordsmith lifts the veil on 



SUN. 2 


agriculture 



QUILT EXHIBITION: See SAT.l. 


ANTIQUE TRACTOR DAY: Gearheads get their fix 



BARKAID SO STATES TOUR: Donation-based hair- 





985-0090. 

HEALING ARTS FROM THE HIMALAYAS: Students 






SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 



DISCOVERY SUNDAYS: Inquisitive minds have fun 


Do you have Chronic Hives? 

Antihistamines not working? 



Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 


You may qualify for a clinical research trial for 
individuals with chronic hives. Timber Lane 
Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC is looking for 
individuals who: 

• Are 12-75 years old 

• Have had chronic hives for 6 months or longer 


You may be compensated for time and travel 

Please call Emily at (802)-865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 



AUGUST 2015 


kidsvt.com 


* WATER 
WALK* 


* CAMP FOI 
KIDS WIT 
AUTISM 1 


* RECIPE: 
CRUNCHYL 
CORN SAtAD 


Pick up the August issue at 600+ locations or check out: kidsvt.com 


calendar 


language 

CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH GROUP: Speakers 



montreal 

OSHEAGA FESTIVAL MUSIQUE ET ARTS: See FRI.3I. 


music 

802 VT MUSIC SHOWCASE: The Chad Hollister 



DAVE KELLER & BROTHER BOB WHITE: The 



MUSIC ON THE HILL: MARK MULCAHY: Theslnger- 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 




sports 


BIKE MS: GREEN MOUNTAIN GETAWAY: See SAT.l. 
BOOK IT FOR THE BOOKMOBILE: A fast and Rat SK 



$5-15. Info, 868-5077. 

FAIRPOINT LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARTIN 16 
INVITATIONAL REGATTA: See SAT.l. 

VERMONT PEANUT BUTTER CUP: See THU.30. 



talks 


GREGORY SHARROW: A Sense of Place: Vermont^ 





TUE.4 


activism 

PRIVILEGE & ACCOUNTABILITY: BECOMING AN 
ALLY WORKSHOP: Attendees realize the respon- 



agriculture 




OPEN STUDIO FIGURE DRAWING: Adults and teens 



QUILT EXHIBITION: See SAT.l. 


bazaars 

KIDSAFE COMMUNITY YARD SALE DONATION 




fliBi 

www.flynncEnter.nrg or call 8D2-8G-flynn 




VERMONT 


SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!! 


If interested, please visit our website 
to complete the recruitment questionnaire 

http//j.mp/1CtCwKh 

For more information, 

call 802-656-8714 BS&gi 


• For women who are currently pregnant 
and currently smoking cigarettes 


• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 


• Compensation provided for participation 




calendar 



Eva Sollberger’s 

SfUCKlNi 

VERMONT 




AND LOVIN’ IT! 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


IN CASE YOU MISSED II: 



sponsored by: 


HOTEL r 
VERMONT | 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : 


film 

SUNSCREEN FREE MOVIE: THE CREATORS': This 


food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET See WED.29. 
COFFEE TASTING: See WED.29. 

COMMUNITY NIGHT: Diners lend a hand at an 



MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.29. 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.29. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 


WINE TASTING: Oenophlles mingle over Austrian 



health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.29. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.29. 


RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.29. 
SOULSHINE DANCE: See WED.29. 


kids 

BOOKMOBILE: See WED.29. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: See WED.29. 

DCF BOOK DISCUSSION: Eager readers ages l 



WACKY WEDNESDAYS: SHIPS AHOY: Small scien- 



WEDNESDAY WACKTIVITY: SUPER JEWELRY: 



music 

BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 



Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, BBS-7166. 

CAPITAL CITY BAND: See WED.29. 
COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: Brett 



CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: See WED.29. 
KATIE TRAUTZ ft THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 
PLAYBOYS: Audience members can't help but 



SINGERS ft PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: See 


seminars 

FINANCIAL CAPABILITIES WORKSHOP: Renters 



refundable deposit: preregister. Info. 438-2303. 


sports 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: See 

SUMMER TRAIL SERIES: See WED.29. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.29. 7-9 


talks 

JOSE GALARZA: The University or Utah profes- 



theater 

'CIRCLE OF SAWDUST': A one-man multimedia 



WOODY GUTHRIE'S AMERICAN SC 


words 

AUTHORS ATTHE ALDRICH: Roberta Harold. 



BOOK DISCUSSION: BOOKER PRIZE WINNERS: 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: CHAPTER FOCUS: 



LAURA C. STEVENSON: The author or the short 




Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 


B ui 

°L 


For more information, call 656-0392 



Two days of open-air shopping, eating 
and great entertainment for everyone! 


JULY 31 9AM-10PM 
AUGUST i 9AM-3PM 


LOTS OF FAMILY ACTIVITIES! 


I 


B 


FREE entry at Wonderfeet Kids' Museum 
Bounce House (both days!) 


LIVE & LOCAL MUSIC! 
6:00 PM: Stafford All-Stars 
8:30 PM: Moneyshott 



rutlanddowntown.com f 9 1 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


BEGINNER WATERCOLOR 
SEMINAR!: Want to try water- 

advice. Cost: $200/12-hour semi- 

for $375. Location: Glnny Joyner 
Studio, 5048 Da/ton Or. Fort 
Ethan Allen . Colchester. Info: 

Burlington City 
Arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Cost: 585/person; S76.50/BCA 

DIY ILLUMINATED CANVAS: 

home. Cost: S28/person: $25.5 0/ 


FEMMECHANICS: Learn to fix 


finder. Cost: 5 232/person; mem- 
The Shelburne Craft School, 64 


JEWELRY: RINGS: Come check 

Open to all skill levels. Cost: S35/ 
person; 31.50/BCA members. 


INTRO TO SELF-EMPLOYMENT: 


$95/3 3-hour classes. Location: 
Christine Hill. 339-223-0722. 


nido 


APRIL RHODES TAPESTRY 
WEAVING: Hand weaving Is an 


$l25/7-hour workshop. Location: 
Mercy Connections, 255 5. 

Pokalo. 846-7338. gpokalo® 

START UP: BUSINESS 
PLANNING: Apply today 
for our 15-week Start Up: 

:: $2,500/15- 

846-7338. gpokalo&mercycon- 

coaching 

PERSONAL FINANCE COACHING: 

Mercy Connections, 255 S. 

Pokalo. 846-7338. gpokalo@mer- 


ture. In this full-day workshop, 
participants will learn the 

ing with April Rhodes. Leave 
lap loom, shed and shuttles, 
hanging art. Cost: $265/8-hour 




LEARN TO SEW AT NIDO: Take 

Learn to Sew II class. Mon.. Aug. 
31, to continue building your 

tion. Kids Learn to Sew Class is 
Sun,, Aug. 16. Register today! 
Cost: $48/3-hour class, materials 
incl. Location: Nido Fabric and 



ADULT: LANDSCAPE IN OIL: 


avail. Location: Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648, 


BEGINNER CLAY: Instructor: 




CLAY HAND AND WHEEL: 


985-3648. 

COMPOSITION: Instructor: 





SHAKER HALL TABLE: 






design/build 

BICYCLE MECHANICS 101: Learn 




m: The Shelburne Craft 


Project. Christine Hill. 264-9687, 


DANCE STUDIO SALS ALIN A: 


drumming 


West African drums! Wednesday 
Burlington Beginners Djembe 
Class, 5:30-6:30 p.m. $36/3 
weeks. Djembes provided! 


Burlington. Info: Victoria. 598- 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne 
Info: 985-3648. 


start than now! Cost: $!2/l-hour 

End Studios/ 0 College SU294 
Info: Tyler Crandall, 598-9204, 


Ave., suite 3G, Burlington. Info: 
999-4255, classesffburlington- 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 
with Stuart Paton of Burlington 

Class on Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m. 
$72/6 weeks. Accelerated Taiko 

& Wed.. 6:30-8:30 p.m. $144/3 

on Mon. & Wed.. 4:30-5:20 p.m. 
$60/child or $90/parent-child 


invite friends! Location: Taiko 
Space. 208 Flynn Ave., suite 
3E. Burlington. Info: 999-4255. 
classes@burlingtontalko.org, 





FLYMMARTS 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
INTENSIVE: INTERNATIONAL 
INFLUENCES: Developed for 


Improvisation (Hardwig). Come 


REIKI FOR HORSES LEVEL II: 




and time. Cost: 520/suggested 


Info: 658-6795. 


healing arts 

ARVIGO MAYA ABDOMINAL 
THERAPY: Taught by Dr. Sarah 

$450/person; VSAC eligible: in- 


Family Health Clinic, 14 School 
Sarah Wylie. 34 9-6598. seeds® 


with horses. Students will gain 


and certificate. Cost- $27 5/2-day 

Chelsea. Inro: HeartSong Reiki. 
Kelly McOermott-Bums. 746- 

HEALING ARTS OF THE 
HIMALAYAS: Yoga. Ayurveda 




Jiu-Jitsu, 55 Leroy Rd.. Willisto, 
Info: 660-4072. julio@bjjusa. 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


YogINitin GUI. 904-962-8445. 

language 

LEARN SPANISH ft OPEN NEW 

Center. Info: 585-1025. 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


CLASSES AT EXQUISITE MIND: 

with the Exquisite Mind Studio 


and open to all! $5-20 (by dona- 
Studlo. 88 King SL. suite 101. 

music 

ACCORDION WORKSHOP: Aug. 
6. Intensive, small group (max. 


Johnson, 512-680-0422. 


Jiu-Jitsu training builds and 


performing arts 

AUDITIONS ON AUG. 8. 1-3 P.M.. 
FOR THE VERMONT MUSICAL 
THEATRE ACADEMY: at Spotlight 


Bill Reed Voice Studio. The 

tion. NYC trip Aug. 1 & 2 S330. 
Cost;$275/sess(on. Location: 

Olsen. 862-7326, so/sonI030® 




WOMEN'S SELF DEFENSE 
WORKSHOPS: Program teaches 




required! Cost: 530/2.25-hour 

Church. 1037 S. Brownell Rd.. 
Willlston, Info: The Safety Team , 
Nancy Keller. 309-4084. nancy® 

spirituality 

HEAVEN & EARTH AWAKEN 
CIRCLE: We live in a tumultu- 


yoga 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


Mountain Studios. 215 College 

453-4433 , maureen@lighthearL 

ZEN MINDFULNESS MASTER/ 


South. Info: Hem Ahadin 497- 
2177. blkint401@hotmail.com. 






trainings at the 200- and 500- 
hour levels. $25/new student 
1st week unlimited; 515/class 
or 5130/10-class card: $12/ 

5100/10-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St_ Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0736. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


>t: $15/ 

class; $130/10-class card: $5-7 0/ 

Evolution Yoga. 20 KilburnSt., 
Burlington. Info: 864-9642, 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 


Healing. Aug. 7. 5:30 p.m.; Basics 
of Flow. Aug. 11, 7:30 p.m.; and 

Yoga Roots. 120 Graham Way. 
behind Fo lino's. Info: 985-0090, 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT: Hot 

Location: North End Studio 8 . 





well-being 


music 


A Little Bit Country 

Lydia Loveless on country, Kesha and Jesus' drinking problem 



F ollowing her 2011 semi-breakout 
album, Indestructible Machine, 
Lydia Loveless was hailed as (yet 
another) country-music mes- 
siah, destined to save traditional twang 
g from the nefarious auto-tuned clutches 
S of pop-country acts like Florida Georgia 
J Line and Luke Bryan. That’s some seri- 
2 ous pressure to put on a then-21-year- 
■Sj old preacher's daughter from Ohio. And 
while it was well-intentioned praise, it 
was always a bit off the mark. 

Loveless, now 24, is as much a con- 
g trarian punk as she is a country acolyte. 
§ As the Chicago Tribune's Greg Kot wrote 
" in his review of that record, Loveless’ 
§ “defiant tone is matched by songs that 
° put country and punk on equal ground, 
unvarnished and direct." 
w Her latest, 2014’s Somewhere Else, 
g finds the songwriter moving ever farther 
S from the trappings of traditional coun- 
jjj try. Though there’s still a healthy dose of 
twang in her full-throated delivery, the 
DNA of these songs traces more directly 
to rock and roll. But most importantly, 
the album centers on Loveless’s greatest 
asset: her unflinching, at times brutal, 
y honesty and sharp lyrical eye. 

§ For example, how many songwrit- 
2 ers can take the subject of oral sex and 


turn it into something deeply affecting, 
melancholy and thought-provoking, as 
Loveless does on “Head”? Or can paint 
a gut-wrenching portrait of heartbreak 
as seen through the prism of a 1990s 
pop star, as she does on “Chris Isaak”? 
Or can pair barroom snarl with literary 
fluency in a meditation on the fine line 
between love and rage, as she does on 
“Verlaine Shot Rimbaud”? Just one: 
Lydia Loveless. 

Loveless will appear as a headlining 
act at the Tweed River Music Festival in 
Waitsfield on Saturday, August 1. Seven 
Days recently caught up with her via 
FaceTime from her home in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

SEVEN DAYS: Your father was a 
pastor but also a country-western 
bar owner, which is an interesting 
contrast. What was that like 
growing up? 

LYDIA LOVELESS: They were two 
separate periods of time. But I would 
definitely say that bar-owner Dad was 
way more fun. [Laughs] But maybe that’s 

SD: My dad was a minister, so I can 
understand that. 

LL: He was a super-extreme minister 


type, too, where it was like, “Is that nail 
polish?! Argh!” But then that all changed, 
which was a good time. 

SD: During the bar period, bands 
often crashed at your house. Did that 
in any way influence your interest in 

LL: Not really. I had my mind set on it 
anyway. My family was really musical, so 
that was kind of the only option for us. 

SD: At the very least it didn't turn 
you off, finding smelly musicians 
crashing on your couch. 

LL: Nope. Surprisingly not. Now I’m the 
smelly musician on the couch. 

SD: Your dad was originally the 
drummer in your band. Given how 
blunt and honest your writing is, 
especially about love and sex, was 
that ever awkward? 

LL: No. I've never really given a shit 
about that sort of thing. My parents are 
open-minded people, too. So that helps. 

SD: "Jesus Was a Wino" is one of my 
favorite songs of yours. Did that 
grow out of some sort of connec- 
tion between the church and bar 
upbringings? 


LL: Definitely more the religious 
thing. It’s poking fun at the teetotaling 
Presbyterian churchgoers from that 
time period in my life. They are so 
judgmental. Like, if something went 
wrong in your life, they would tell you 
it was because you had a secret sin. So I 
just wanted to write a “fuck you” song to 
those people. 

SD: Well done! You recently covered 
"Blind" by Kesha, which a lot of 
people thought was ironic. But it 
really wasn't, was it? You're a fan. 

LL: Yeah, I really love that song. I think 
she's a great pop songwriter, and I love 
pop music. I also like people who are 
unafraid to be themselves and have 
a good time, even at the risk of being 
cheesy or embarrassing. I feel like we’re 
probably a lot alike as people. 

SD: You've talked a lot about con- 
sciously moving away from country 
music on Somewhere Else. What 
made you want to move toward rock 
and roll? 

LL: I’m not sure it was conscious. But 
my songwriting started to change 
and develop, and I didn’t want to be 

A LITTLE BIT COUNTRY »P.BB 
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Taking a Knee 

If I'm ever officially made the Czar of 
Vermont Music, my first act will be 
to collect the local heads of rock-and- 
roll state and decree that they shall 
henceforth share a ff iggin' Google 
calendar so that we can do a better 
job of spreading out killer shows and 
festivals. Cuz this week — and the 
weekend, especially — is just ridiculous. 
To wit... 

You might as well camp out at 
Shelburne Museum for a hat trick 
of shows that could represent the 
single biggest weeklong stretch in the 
venerable history of the Ben & Jerry’s 
Concerts on the Green series. Thursday, 
July 30, the decemberists come to town 
with support from a personal favorite, 
lady lamb. On Saturday, August 1, the 
avett brothers visit, with openers the 
mike* ruthy band. Then, on Tuesday, 
August 4, it's bonnie raitt with guitarist 

RICHARD JULIAN. 


Is iconic alt-rock more 
your thing? How’s about 

SONIC YOUTH’S THURSTON MOORE 

and his band at ArtsRiot 
on Saturday? (See the 
spotlight on page 68.) Can’t 
get enough grateful dead? 
The same night, hop aboard 
the Lake Champlain Ferry 
in Burlington for Ship of 
Fools III, with dead set. And 
let’s not forget about the 
mini-festival that I burned 
a whole column on last 
week, the Precipice: the Big 
Prom Ocean, which runs at 
Radio Bean this Friday and 
Saturday, July 31 and August 
1, and looks to be a hell of a 
lot of fun. 

In any normal week, just 
that collection of shows 
would be enough to anchor 
this column. But guess what? 
Those are the shows I won't 
be writing about at any 
length here. (Well, except 
maybe the Precipice, if 
there’s breaking news in the 
next 1,000 words or so. Clock 
is ticking, joe adler...) 

So if you’ve got plans 
| this weekend that don't 
5 involve seeing some music 
j — camping trips, vacations, 
s weddings, funerals, whatever 
| — cancel them and go see 
° something awesome. And 
then report back to me and 
tell me how it was. I’m laid up with 
a badly injured knee, and it's looking 
like I might be on the shelf for a while. 
So I need to live vicariously through 
all of you. Just because my summer is 
suddenly blown doesn’t mean yours has 
to be. Don't let me down... 

Take Me to the River 

If I could, I might spend the whole 
weekend at the Tweed River Music 
Festival in Waitsfield, which runs 
Friday, July 31, through Sunday, 

August 2. Founded and curated by 
local songwriter bow thayer — also the 
inventor of a nifty hybrid instrument 
he calls the bojotar — in recent years, 
the fest had occupied a scenic spread in 



Stockbridge. There, TRMF developed 
a well-earned rep as a lively, down- 
home celebration of twangy roots and 
Americana music. The festival went on 
hiatus last summer but is back this year 
in new digs — behind Kenyon’s Variety, 
FYI — and a lineup that might best all of 
the previous Tweed fests combined. 

I’m most thrilled by lydia loveless, 
whom I put roughly on par with 

COURTNEY BARNETT, STURGILL SIMPSON and 

father john misty in terms of my current 
songwriter crushes. (See the interview 
on page 64.) But the rest of the festival 

Local outlaw dirt rockers waylon 
speed headline the Mainstage slate on 
Friday. They'll be joined by, among 
others, soulful blues rockers the 
curtis Mayflower, Boston-based arena 
rockers township, fellow Beantown 
sleaze-punks white dynomite and 
Amherst, Mass., one-man band the 
suitcase junket. BTW, that last act is 
the pseudonym of Vermont native 
matt lorenz, who recently recorded 
a very cool session with the Signal 
Kitchen dudes at the Moran Plant 
in BTV, of all places. Late night, on 
the Campfire Stage, catch a set from 
Boston/Providence-based band cannibal 
ramblers, who describe themselves 
thusly: "Abstract ashcan deconstructive 
delta swamp grand mal seizure.” And 
no, I don’t what that means. But I'm 
intrigued. 

On Saturday, highlights include local 
prog-ish upstarts coquette, songwriter 

CHRISTOPHER PAUL STELLING (see Spotlight 

on page 72), Nashville-by-way-of- 
Providence country traditionalists 

JOE FLETCHER AND THE WRONG REASONS, 

songwriter tim gearan, Loveless, LA 
rock trio no small children and Thayer. 
Speaking of Thayer, dude has a new 
album out, Sundowser, that prominently 
features his Frankenstein’s monster of 
a guitar — it’s part banjo, part resonator 
guitar, part electric guitar. We’ll 
review that record soon, but it's worth 
checking out in the meantime just to 
hear that thing. It's aliiive! 

For many three-day fests, Sunday 
is kind of a wind-down day, a time to 
soothe hangovers from the previous 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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A Little Bit Country 

constrained by genre anymore. So 
moving away from it had to happen, or I 
would be stuck making the same record 
over and over again. 

SD: So you were just kind of bored 
with country music? 

LL: [Laughs] Yeah, pretty much. That’s 
just kind of the nature of country music. 
Everyone wants to save it and preserve 
it. There’s all these words people throw 
around, and I don’t think “development” 
is a big part of that. It’s all about keeping 
it classic, so there’s not a lot of room for 
progress. I’m sure I’ll be lambasted for 
that, but, well... 

SD: Country is interesting because 
there is the traditionalist camp, 
but on the other extreme is current 
mainstream pop country, which sure 
ain’t how Hank done it. For example. 

I was listening to a pop-country sta- 
tion the other day, and the hook to 
one of the songs, hand to God, was, 
"Chew tobacco, chew tobacco, chew 
tobacco, spit." 

LL: [Laughs] I kind of have a love-hate 
relationship with some of those songs. 
On tour we’ll listen to those stations 
a bit and just laugh. But then it gets 
depressing after a while, and I feel like 
I need to take a shower. 

SD: You're a fan of [Stephen King's 
son] Joe Hill, who is becoming one 
of my favorite authors. How did you 
discover him? 

LL: I was in a bookstore at home in 
Columbus, and I was looking for a 
Stephen King book. And the person 
behind the counter was like, “Actually, 
you should read this instead.” [Laughs] 
She handed me Heart-Shaped Box. 

SD: It's tough to tease Stephen King 
away from him, which I’m sure is a 



DR I WOULD BE STUCK 

MAKING THE SAME 


RECORD OVER AND OVER. 


blessing and a curse for Joe Hill. 

But his stuff does remind me of my 
favorite era of King, which — and this 
is kind of terrible — was back in his 
heavy drinking and drugging days. 
LL: [Laughs] Yeah. It's less wordy. 

SD: You write Fiction, too. Any plans 
to publish? 

LL: I’ve thought about it for years. 
But I’m kind of a chickenshit when it 
comes to writing. I’ve been doing some 
nonfiction, so I’ll probably start doing 
some writing with this local paper in 
Columbus called 614. 

SD: There is a documentary about 
you in the works, Who Is Lydia 
Loveless? Aren't you, like, 24? Might 
that be a little early for a bio doc? 

LL: Definitely! But that’s sort of the 
point. Gorman [Bechard, director] 
usually does retrospectives of artists 
who are past their working careers. 
So he wanted to work with a current 
musician who hasn't really ... peaked, I 

SD: Is it surreal to have a camera 
following you around all the time? 

LL: 1 think it will be weird on the road, 
because everyone gets so tired and space 
is hard to come by. So I’m really hoping 
to not have a nervous breakdown. Other 
than that, it's been fine. I’m just afraid 
that if I'm off doing yoga and someone 
comes up with a camera that I might 
actually hurt someone. [Laughs] ® 

INFO 
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nights of rocking. Not so Tweed River. 
Soul revivalist jesse dee is the headliner, 
but the undercard is packed, too. It 
features Vermont expats and current 
Nashvillians jp Harris & the tough 
choices, Amherst’s rusty belle, lovely 
songwriter caitun canty and our own 

ANDERS PARKER & CLOUD BADGE, to name but 

BiteTorrent 

Regular readers know my affinity for the 
Full Moon Masquerade, which remains 
one of the best parties in town. The next 
installment is this Friday, July 31, at 
Signal Kitchen. It features electro-indie 


phenom slow magic, column favorites 
madaila, local DJ gold cheng and a 

DAVID SYMONS-led duo, ACCORDIANISTAN, 

which — and I’m not making this up 
— is chamber music played solely on 
accordions. (You can also catch that last 
group at the Light Club Lamp Shop on 
Thursday, July 30.) 

Fuck it. I might defy doctor's 
orders and go to this one. Masks are 
mandatory, so who would know? 
(Though I suppose my limp and giant 
leg brace might give me away ... damn.) 


Just around the corner from SK, nurse 
your hangover with coffee and baked 
goods at the annual daylong August 
First Block Party on Saturday, August 
1. The musical menu includes brett 

HUGHES & THE HONKY TDNK CROWD, the 
TENDERBELLIES, ABBIE MORIN and 
MALMAIZ. Yum. 


Meanwhile, in Rut-Vegas ... the annual 
Punk in the Park Festival celebrates its 
10th anniversary on Saturday. Punk in 
the Park is, well, exactly what it sounds 
like: a dozen local and regional punk 
bands rock Rutland’s Main Street Park 
all day long. These include Providence’s 
frenzy of tongs, Keene, N.H.'s 
lobotomobile, and local bands haggard 
bastard and middleson, among others. 


If you never made it to a Bacon 
Thursday at Nutty Steph’s in Middlesex, 
this Thursday, July 30, is your last 
chance. The series — as well as all live 
music at the granolary — is ending 
this month. The final BT will be a 



daylong affair styled after the Radio 
Bean birthday bash, featuring 10 acts, 
including jazzyaoke — again, just what it 
sounds like — jazz guitarist art herttua, 
gypsy-jazz outfit cookie's hot club, jazz 
keyboardist andric severance and reggae 
band soulstice with tomasas rum bath. 
It’s slated to go all night or, as I’m told, 
until the bacon runs out. 


Last but not least, over in Montpeculiar, 
mark mulcahy is playing the chapel 
at the Vermont College of Fine Arts 
this Sunday, August 2, with local indie 
outfit anachronist. Mulcahy was the 
lead singer and founder of seminal 
1980s New Haven, Conn., alt-rock 
band miracle legion. That group was a 
regionally popular act that flirted with 
national success — owing in part to 
frequent, and not entirely inaccurate, 
comparisons to r.e.m. Not unlike big 
star, they were underappreciated in 
— and maybe ahead of — their time, 
but remain highly regarded among 
those who know the band’s music. For 
proof, consider a 2009 tribute album to 
Mulcahy following his wife’s untimely 
passing, Ciao My Shining Star: The 
Songs of Mark Mulcahy. That record 
featured contributions from the likes of 
the national, thom yorke, michael stipe, 

DINOSAUR JR., FRANK BLACK, BEN KWELLER and 
JULIANA HATFIELD. 

All of that said, readers of a certain 
vintage might best know Mulcahy from 
his time in polaris, otherwise known as 
the band that wrote all of the music for 
the great mid-1990s Nickelodeon TV 
show “The Adventures of Pete & Pete.” 

Some week, huh? © 
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CLUB DATES : 


WED. 29 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Hie Hitmen 



JUNIPER: Ray Vega and North 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 


MANHATTAN PI 








barre/montpelier 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 



stowe/smuggs area 





PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m., free. 




Thirstin’ for Moore 


Since the dissolution of his iconic alt-rock band Sonic Youth in 2011, guitarist, songwriter 
and singer thurston moore has embarked on a series of new projects, both solo and collaborative. Predictably, given Moore’s 
experimental nature, these have ranged wildly in style from contemplative acoustic rock on a 2011 solo album, Demolished Thoughts, 
to avant-garde noise on an eponymous 2013 record with the band Chelsea Light Moving. His latest solo effort, The Best Day, has been 
widely hailed as a return to his roots. Writes the Wall Street Journal, the album is "classic Thurston Moore: winding guitar jams, heady 
lyrics and nuanced rock arrangements that showcase his ever-evolving, complex thinking.” The thurston moore band play ArtsRiot in 
Burlington on Saturday, August 1, with chain and the gang. 
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J.S. Wildhack, 

Punch Up! 

(WHAT DOTH LIFE. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 


raw* 1 ! 

WriiW' 



J.S. Wildhack is the moniker of Davis 
McGraw, a Windsor guitarist who spent 
time in various bands, most notably rock 
outfits the Pilgrims and Derek and the 
Demons. These groups, part of the Upper 
Valley collective/sorta-label What Doth 
Life, dabbled in snarly punk, '80s hard 
rock and ironic '90s alt-rock. 

In May 2014, McGraw released an EP 
of forgotten and never-released tracks 
from 2008 under the Wildhack name. 
This July, he followed up with a new four- 
song collection titled Punch Up! Blending 
outlaw country and garage-y indie rock, 


Wildhack distances himself slightly from 
his previous work on the new EP. But he 
doesn’t abandon his street-fighting, hell- 
raising days entirely. 

Punch Up! opens with “Enough of 
Me,” a confident, boot-tappin' twanger. 
Wildhack is not shy about his late-night 
escapades, laying his words out like 
winning cards at the poker table: “Oh yeah 
those midnight sweats/ can't get enough 
of me / Sunday morning reckoning 
sessions / can't get enough of me / Face 
down screamed confession / can't get 
enough of me.” 

“Consult the Authority” showcases 
Wildhack's guitar chops. Moments of 
stinging slide contrast a bluesy blaze of 
fingerpicking. Cultural snark abounds in 
the lyrics. “Model on the mirror image 
dream / hooked in by the checkout 
magazine / twenty-twenty hot sight hell 
/ everyday a show and tell," Wildhack 
observes. 

Throughout the EP, Wildhack's 
deadpan, off-the-cuff delivery echoes 
CAKE’S John McCrea. It works 
surprisingly well, coming off as natural 
instead of stylized. Instrumentally, 


Wildhack's no-frills sound is a less 
raucous version of his earlier work. It’s 
still guitar-driven, but not quite as loud 
and rollicking. 

Slice-of-life lyrics permeate “Little 
Deiter," but Wildhack also throws a 
knowing wink at the struggling hipster- 
artist trope. “I'm crashing down with my 
folks again / yeah they sure don’t raise 
my salary the way they raise the rent / 
Just need a break and I’ll be a star / the 
Barnum Bailey of the local bar." 

The EP closes with “North Country,” 
a slow, tambourine-tinged number. In a 
tinny, high pitch, Wildhack sings of love 
lost. It’s a fairly bland tune, but this slip 
is easily forgotten once you play the EP 

And you will. Because Wildhack's 
tongue-in-cheek yet honest lyrics will give 
you a laugh, and you'll be tapping your 
feet as he riffs guitar in skuzzy, twangy 
delight. Punch Up! is choppy, sexy and just 
rowdy enough. 

Punch Up! by J.S. Wildhack is available 
at jswildhack.bandcamp.com. 



Raphael Groten, 
Journey Home 

(SILENT WING RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Journey Home, the latest recording 
from Vermont’s Raphael Groten, brings 
the listener right back to the heyday of 
so-called New Age music. Composed of 
gently played solo-guitar compositions, 
the record evokes a time in the 1980s 
when record labels such as Windham 
Hill and Dancing Cat released — and sold 
— scores of spacey recordings featuring 
meandering instrumentals. As the genre 
slowly fell out of favor, the term “New 
Age” assumed negative, pseudo-mystical 
connotations and eventually came to 
mean the same thing to many as "elevator 
music.” However, classics in the genre, 
such as George Winston's piano works on 
Windham Hill, the guitar albums of Peter 
Lang on Takoma and Brian Eno’s synth 
classic Music for Airports, still shine on 
in the memories of those who luxuriated 
in the gentle calm and musical mystery of 
those recordings. 

Stigma aside, it's no stretch to hang 
the New Age label on Journey Home. 


For starters, Will Ackerman produced 
Groten's album at his southern Vermont 
studio Imaginary Road. Ackerman is a 
revered acoustic guitarist himself and, as 
the founder of the Windham Hill label, is 
the reluctant godfather of New Age music. 
(For what it’s worth, Ackerman openly 
loathes and dismisses the term.) 

Ackerman writes in the album's liner 
notes, “Raphael paints pictures of peace 
and contemplation and creates musical 
worlds that one longs to visit.” Groten 
himself writes, "This album was created 
for all those who wish to journey home 
within." 

Elsewhere Groten, a longtime member 
of Burlington "psychotropical jazz” 
ensemble Guagua, describes himself 
as a “practitioner of sound healing." 
Whether you subscribe to this particular 
field of medical musicianship or not, it's 
impossible to deny that he’s created on 
Journey Home a lovely sound bath of 
instrumentals. 

Lucky are the guitars that receive 
this kind of close musical attention. On 
“Ebb & Flow,” Groten's music sounds 
like an exercise in Hawaiian slack-key 
guitar playing. The four meditative tracks 
that compose the titular suite “Journey 
Home" — subtitled “Awakening," “Breath," 
“Echoes” and “Arrival" are languid 
meditations on various open guitar 
tunings, played as if there is all time in the 
world. “Be” rings like the accompaniment 


to some familiar song that you can't quite 
place. The album begins with a track titled 
“Sweetness" and ends — seemingly in the 
middle of a phrase — with “Sweetness 
Reprise." So if you put the disc on repeat 
play, you probably won’t even notice that 
it's started all over again. Smooth. 

Raphael Groten is a fine guitarist, 
and he plays some classy-sounding 
instruments on this CD. My only criticism 
of the 14-track soundscape is that the 
"string squeak” — a characteristic of 
brand-new strings — on some of the 
numbers is a bit jarring, particularly set 
against the lush smoothness of Groten’s 
guitar playing. 

Still, every track on Journey Home is 
played cleanly and recorded meticulously. 
The sound quality of the guitars and 
Groten's style conjure up memories, 
not surprisingly, of “In Search of the 
Turtle’s Navel,” one of Ackerman’s early 
recordings. 

Ultimately, the soothing sounds of 
Journey Home are custom made to calm 
you down, if that's what you like or need. 
However, the album does not come 
recommended for playing in the car while 
driving at night. Way too spacey! 

Raphael Groten presents a CD-release 
celebration and concert for Journey Home 
at Sacred Mountain Studio in Burlington 
on Friday, July 31. The album is available 
on iTunes, CD Baby and Amazon. 

ROBERT RESNIK 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


Adamant Music School 


Master Classes with Menahem Pressler 
August 5-9 


Participant Piano Concerts 
ire Info: 802 223 3347 or adamant.or 


QuarryWorks Theater 


Rapunzel (children's show) 
August 18 2 

Saturdays 2:00 8 5:00pm, P^gl 
Sundays 2:00pm 'HF 
The Trip To Bountiful (drama) 
August 6-9 8 August 13-16 


* 


Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM study 
that includes a brain M R I . 

Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 

Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandhrain@uvm.edu. 
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I Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 







■0pen*7 days a meek |y ’ 
for lunch and dinner! 
authentic mexican cuisine 


CANTINA 


Mount Sunapee Resort - Newbury, NH 
Open Daily 10am-5pm | Late NigM Thjfsda y: Open 
FULL ADMISSION (01 KiB 11 & jMhf 


I up to WIN TICKETS to Meghan ' 
t the Champlain Valley Fair! 


$5 Margaritas 


Owl’s Head 

Blueberry Farm 


..you can't beat the blueberry picking! 
at Owl's Head Farm in Richmond." i 


Join us 

for a 

Vermont summertime 
experience 


See picking times & 
concert schedule at: 

OwlsHeadFarm.com 


WEEKLY 

SPECIALS 


52 Chicken or Shredded Beef Tacos 
and S3 Long Tails 


For details and tickets www.nhcrafts.org 


MiSfitS & FLOOR SAMPLES 


The 82nd Annual f 

CRA T5MENS 

August 1 -9, 201 5 .. 



Stick That in Yer Craw Here's the only thing you need to 
know about dwayne dopsie: He won something called America's Hottest Accordion. Is 
that honor a commentary on his virtuosic playing? Is it a nod to his good looks? Both? 
Is AHA the title of an obscure reality TV show? Who cares? All that matters is that the 
Louisiana-born squeeze-boxist won it, dammit. That’s good enough for us to trek down 
to the Rusty Nail in Stowe on Saturday, August 1, where Dopsie and his band, the zydeco 
hellraisers, and local DJ luis calderin are playing a crawfish boil. If that doesn't sound 
like fun to you, you're dead inside. 


MANHATTAN PK 





RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Friday Morning 



RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Con Yay (El 

Rl RA IRISH PUB & WHISKEY ROOM: Supi 

DJ (top 40). 10 p.m.< free. 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: Full Moon Masquerade: Slow 







THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): 






Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Acoustic Happy Hour. 5 p.n 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: 



barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Pine Fever (gypsy 
ESPRESSO BUENO: poeMUSEIc (poetry, impro- 



POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): Dead Set (Graterul 
SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk Happy Hour with 

WHAMMY BAR: Andy Pitt (bluegrass). 7:30 p.m.. 


stowe/smuggs area 



RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 
SFridayNIghtFrequencies (hip-hop), 10 p.m., free. 



mad river valley /tvaterbury 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Gordon Goldsmith 




HE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): PI 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Barbie N Bones (rock). 9 p.m.. 
ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Mackenzie, Delaney and 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Irish Session. 2 
ESPRESSO BUENO: Espresso Brain-0 (trivia), 7 


stowe/smuggs area 



p.m.. $10/15/35/40. 


mad river valley/waterbury 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: The 



northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: The Heaters (rock). 9:30 p.m, 
PHAT KATS TAVERN: Eye 91 (metal). 9 p.m, free. 



middlebury area 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


SAT.l SUN. 2 

burlington burlington 



FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m, free. 



MUSIC 


-•Reporter 


Fri.,July 31 • GRAND OPENING of Friday Night Live Music 


MEADOW 


August 2 I 7:00 pm. 


Fresh from their appearance on “CBS This Morning: Saturday" 

-A New York based ensemble at the forefront of the vintage jazz revival! 


TroppTaniilij £01% 

CONCERT MEADOW 


KneeBIndlng, Inc. presents 

"THE HOT SARDINES 1 ' ■ 




music 


CLUB DATES : 



Profiles in (Liquid) Courage In April, Rolling Stone — 

the gray lady of rock journalism — highlighted songwriter Christopher paul stelung as 
one of “10 Artists You Need to Know.” The magazine astutely observed that the globe- 
trotting Brooklynite sounds like “the Tallest Man on Earth enhanced by the liquid 
courage of a few tallboys downed duringband practice." The inference is that Stelling’s 
songs share some of the tall Swede’s Dylan-esque folk fire, but with a looser, amiable 
feel. And that's just about right Catch Stelling at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington on 
Friday, July 31, with local opener maryse smith — who is like Mirah enhanced by the 
heady sweetness of Hill Farmstead Brewery's Edward. 



Chittenden county 


stowe/smuggs area 


northeast kingdom 


outside Vermont 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 




RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 




chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



THE MONKEY HOUSE: Onion 


chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: All Talk, 



barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 
SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open Mic 



barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 






stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 


WED. 5 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: King Me 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ E 


stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night, 7 p.m., free. 



middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 




JUNIPER: Ray Vega/Mercurii 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.rr 







100 % 
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art 


Good Read 

"Unbound Vol. V," ArtisTree Community Art Center & Gallery 


BY MEG BRAZIL 



A year after moving into its 
new space in South Pomfret, 
ArtisTree Community Art 
Center & Gallery has mounted 
“Unbound Vol. V,” its most ambitious show 
to date. The annual exhibit “for art lovers 
and bibliophiles” is held in conjunction 
with Bookstock, an annual three-day event 
in Woodstock that celebrates writers and 
poets of northern New England. Every 
year — this is the fifth — the Friday-night 
opening reception for "Unbound” is also 
Bookstock’s kickoff party. As the culminat- 
ing show in a year's worth of exhibitions in 
the new gallery, last Friday’s celebration 
was especially apropos. 

“Unbound” is a juried show open to re- 
gional artists who want to explore the book 
as concept, object and format. Participants 
are encouraged to free both themselves 
and viewers from common preconceptions 
about book-inspired work. The 55 pieces 
in this year’s exhibition present sculptural, 
pictorial and tactile explorations of the 
concept. Beautiful, playful and enigmatic, 
the "books” are filled with all manner 
of secrets. Gallery director Adrian Tans 
has likened the exhibition to a cabinet of 
curiosities. 

This year's juror was artist Peter 
Madden, who teaches book arts and 
alternative photography at Boston’s 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts and 
Massachusetts College of Art and Design. 
His work has been exhibited around the 
country. 

The 1,100-square-foot ArtisTree 
Gallery is somewhat larger than the gal- 
lery’s previous quarters in Woodstock, and 
its three-room configuration allows for 
more exhibition space. This is fortunate, 
as many of the pieces are freestanding. 
On view are accordion books, handmade 
books with hand stitching, sculptures 
created from actual old books, and others 
made of ceramic, metal or cast iron. The 
works sit on pedestals, tables or the floor, 
or are mounted on the walls. This kind 
of exhibit merits a slow wander for close 
viewing, and a second or third look. 

Ania Gilmore and Annie Zeybekoglu’s 
is a paper accordion of letters spelling 
their way into a sentence, which stretches 
across an end wall. Without an attentive 
look at the monochromatic red cutout, the 
viewer would miss the message. 

Nearby, “The Lonely House” (mono- 
print; paper, pen, ink, book board, cloth) 
by Katie Higgins-White delivers a com- 
bination of words and images across 12 


BEAUTIFUL, PLAYFULAND 
ENIGMATIC, THE BOOKS" 

ARE FILLED WITH ALL MANNER 
OF SEWS. 

accordion book-board panels. Three- 
dimensional images pop from the folds 
between panels: a pair of double doors 
appears in one, a house perched on a hill in 
another. Created in various shades of black 
and gray, that house looks as lonely as the 
work’s title suggests. 

By contrast, Marcia Vogler’s mixed-me- 
dia work “Diffusion" takes a more painterly 
approach. Colorful shapes march across its 
folded “pages,” creating miniature abstract 
paintings within a sculptural framework. A 
rectangular container stands by to hold the 
work when it is folded. In another room, 
Vogler’s “Phancy” is a controlled explosion 
of paper and book, gloriously breaking out 
of the confines of its neatly laid-out pages. 

Sarah Smith’s diminutive folded-paper 
book “Posers International” uses appro- 
priated photographs of (mostly) men re- 
ceiving trophies or appearing with their 
trophy wives or children. Smith provides 
a short narrative for each image, as if she 
were familiar with the parties depicted. 
For instance, “Maintaining the most fervid 
smile possible. Bob Brackett presented 



Stanley Tallhead with the trophy for the 
Most Effective Sidelong Glance During 
a Commotion.” "Posers” is funny and 
absurd, and its alternate universe is eerily 
familiar — as strange as the one we inhabit. 
This is one of many pieces in the show that 
visitors are allowed to handle, and gloves 
are available for doing so. 

Jeffrey Simpson offers a weightier work 
with his heft)' tome “History of Modern 
Art.” About 24 inches high and weighing 75 
pounds, the voluminous faux book made 
of cast iron provides a counterpoint to the 
airy, sculpted paper works throughout the 
exhibit. Its mass could be an homage to art 
history or an ironic reaction to that his- 
tory’s influence on contemporary art. 

Norwich artist Kathy Cadow Parsonnet 
introduces a lighter touch. Two of her 
“Movable Art” books consist of hand- 
painted, magnetized shapes, which can 


be arranged and rearranged on magnetic 
pages to create narrative and abstract 
images. A third book, "Clean Thoughts," 
made of waterproof paper and Tyvek, can 
be written on with a marker in the shower. 

Judith Taylor has two compelling en- 
tries. “Volume I; Out of the Box” features 
a Rapunzel-like tangle of long, curled 
strands of brown paper covered with 
words and phrases; these dangle from a 
height of about four feet, perhaps from a 
hidden pedestal. Suggesting the flow of a 
fountain, the strands pile up on the floor. 

More powerful and subtle in its execu- 
tion is Taylor’s “Only the Hand That Erases 
Can Write the Real Thing.” The artist filled 
this handmade book with writing, and 
then meticulously erased every word. The 
remnants of erasure — the lost words 
survive as tiny scraps of paper and even 
smaller bits of eraser, tinged with pencil 
and stored in a small jar that is tethered 
to the book. Taylor seems to suggest that 
the eraser is a powerful tool for unleashing 
one’s thoughts. 

First prize in "Unbound” was awarded 
to Benjamin S. Cariens for “Written,” 
which consists of 11 wall-mounted “books” 
made of Hydrocal plaster, paper, ink and 
paint. Their strong graphic quality, with 
the India ink predominating against a 
neutral palette, is riveting. Though strong 
individually, the pieces read together like 
a musical score. 

The second-place award went to Vivien 
Masters for her oil-painted portrait of 
“Tamora, Queen of Goths” on a well-worn 
red-leather edition of a Shakespeare 
trilogy. Simpson earned a third-place 
win for his "History of Modern Art.” 
Honorable mentions went to Taylor for 
“Only the Hand That Erases Can Write the 
Real Thing,” to Higgins-White for “The 
Lonely House” and to Hali Issente for 
“Kaleidoscope." The last is a colorful col- 
lage pieced together from old book cloth 
and waxed string, framed and mounted as 
a painting or document. 

Five years in, “Unbound" has turned 
a page and is bigger and better than ever. 
With physical books and the publishing 
world threatened, it’s encouraging to see 
that the community, artists and audiences 
support book making — even if these vol- 
umes aren’t real. © 




ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


August 3-28. Info, 865-7211. Pickering Room, 

9 JESSE AZARIAN: 'Pointin' Idiot Show.' works 
5-9 p.m. August 1-31. Info, 318-2438. Red Square in 
9 STACI ANNE K. GROVE: 'No More Hiroshimas.* 


Nagasaki on August 6. 1945. Reception: Friday. 
August 7. 5-8 pjn. August 3-September 30. Info. 
862-9616. Burlington College. 

Chittenden county 

Thursday. July 30. 5:30-7:30 p.m. July 30- August 
Colchester. 

9 MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT: A group show by 25 

barre/montpelier 

EDWARD L. RUBIN: ’Vermont: An Outsider's Inside 

designer. August 1-31. Info. 323-573-0525. Vermont 

mad river valley /water bury 

ART THERAPY ASSOCIATION OF VERMONT: 
MEMBER ART SHOW: A juried show of works by 

healing. August 1-September 17. Info. 595-3788. Big 
Picture Theater and Cafe in Waitsfield. 

BIG RED BARN ART SHOW: More than 30 local 

30-August 30. Info. 496-6682. Big Red Barn Gallery 
at Lareau Farm in Waitsfield. 

9 CERAMIC SCULPTURE SHOW: Works by more 

224-7000. The Mud Studio In Middlesex. 

9 DAVID GARTEN: "My Personal Cuba — A 
Photographic Retrospective of 31 Visits Over 21 

31, 6-8 p.m. July 31-September 7. Info. 496-5516. 
Village Square in Waitsfield. 


GMCC 2GTH ANNUAL PHOTO SHOW IN THE ROUND 

JULIA PURINTON: “Everyday Magic." large-scale 

1-30. Info. 583-5832. The Bundy Modern Gallery in 

9 KATHLEEN MCGUFFIN AND KARLA VAN VLIET: 


champlain islands/northwest 

9 ARTIST IN RESIDENCE: AUGUST SHOW: 


upper valley 

9 CRISIS OE OCTUBRE: THE CUBAN MISSILE 

Friday. July 31,6-10 p.m. August 1-November 1. 


northeast kingdom 


9 SAM THURSTON: Paintings and drawings 

7, 5-7 p.m. August 1-30. Info. 334-2626. Newport 
Natural Market & Cafe. 

outside Vermont 

CANALETTO'S VEDUTE PRINTS: An exhibition 

6. Info. 603-646-2808. Hood Museum. Dartmouth 
9 'EXPRESSIONS’: Paintings that suggest 

August 2-16. Info, 819-843-9992. Le Studio de 


ART EVENTS 

'BUILDING A LOCAL ECONOMY: LESSONS FROM 
HUICHOL EXPERIENCE?’: A gallery talk and short 

Wednesday. July 29. 7 p.m. 

CHRISTA DONNER AND STEPHEN ANDREWS: A talk 


GODDARD MASTER OF FINE ART: ART CRAWL: A 

Plainfield, Wednesday. July 29, 6-8:30 p.m. Info. 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried outdoor 


*WALL TO CANVAS': A live urban art competition 


THE NATURAL SKETCHBOOK WITH LIBBY 


ONGOING SHOWS 


‘4TH ANNUAL ART EDUCATORS UNITE?: An 

and artists. Curated by SEABA. Through August 31. 
ABSTRACT SPOTLIGHT: Paintings by Cameron 
865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center. In 
ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: Fast and Furious Food." 
August 29. Info, oneartscoliective@gmail.com. ONE 


BROOKE MONTE AND ALEX DOSTIE: "Monte vs. 

29. Info. 660-9005. The Gallery at Main Street 
BRUCE CONKLIN: New Paintings," Vermont 

CARL RUBINO: "It’s Not What You Look AL It's What 

August 28. Info. 518-524-6450. Hinge in Burlington. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SUMMER SHOW: Group 
Alana LaPoint Ashley Veselis. Casey Blanchard. 

SEABA. Through August 31. Info. 863-6903. The 
JACQUES BURKE: Ink. watercolors, acrylic, spray 
August 31. Info. 658-6016. Speeder & Eads (Pine 
JEAN CHEROUNY: "My Home." tl 
August 31. Info, 651-9692. RETN in Burlington. 


graphs that investigate social and pol ideal structures 
and miscommunication. MILTON ROSA-ORTIZ: "An 
using driRwood taken from Lake Champlain. RICK 


band Rick & the Ail-Star Ramblers and former music 


865-7166. BCA Center in Burlington. 


posters. Through August 3. Info, 488-5766. Vintage 
Inspired Lifestyle Marketplace in Burlington. 
KRISTEN M. WATSON: "{stratum).' mixed-media 
works that explore translucence and the act of 


LESLIE FRY: Twist 8. Shout," ai 
monoprints and sculpture by the Winooski artist. 
Through August 19. Info, 864-2088. The Men’s 

9 THE LIVE SHOW: A SEABA fundraiser featuring 

August 31. Info. 859-9222. SEABA Center In 



COOL SUMMER SHADOWS 


-107 Church Street Burlington 
864-7146 • opticalcentervt.com 
Prescription Eyewear & Sunglasses 


Premium 100% European linens 

Table Linens, Throw Pillows, Baby Onesies, Men's Ties and more 

Stock your kitchen with one-ofa kind production seconds 
fora unique look. 

t 73 Church Street 

2nd Floor cricketradiovermont.ee 

Burlington 497.2067 





art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS «P.75 

■LOOKING OUT: THE SELF-TAUGHT ART OF LARRY 
BISSONNETTE': Bold mixed-media paintings by 

29. info. 663-5966. Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn 
■MARITIME BURLINGTON': An Interactive exhibit or- 

tours. Through October 12. Info. 475-2022. Perkins 
‘ON THE WATERFRONT: A waterfront-themed 

30. Info. 914-584-1215. Art's Alive Gallery S' Main 

PETER BARTLETT: Abstract paintings. Through 
August 31. Info, 865-7211. Mezzanine Gallery, 

Through July 31. Info. 318-2438. Red Square in 



ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: 'Playtime.' a 

Vermont artist. Through July 31. Info, 578-2512. The 
S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

VICTORIA BLEWER: "Cuba!.' photographs of people 
863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft Center 
0 WORKS BOTH WAYS’: 20 and 3D mixed-media 

Tina Escala, Genese Grill, Marian WillmotL Roger 
31. 5-8 p.m. Through September 4. Info. 363-4746. 

Chittenden county 

5TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL 
EXHIBITION: Participants In the outdoor painting 

9. Info. 899-2974. Emile A Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. 

‘AMERICAN MODERNS. 1910-1960: FROM O'KEEFFE 
2 TO ROCKWELL': Almost 50 artworks In a variety of 

^ O'Keeffe. Milton Avery. Marsden Hartley. Stuart 

j> September 13. 'RICH AND TASTY: VERMONT 

1/1 FURNITURE TO 1850': A decorative arts showcase 


TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER': A selection of 


A MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT: The brewery's new gallery 

NICOLE CHRISTMAN: Artworks from the winner of 

sold benefits SEABA. Through July 31. Info. 658- 
RORY JACKSON: 'Printed Light' giclee prints on 
August 31. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 

RUNNING THE GAMUT: FROM REALISM TO 


ui design. Through November 1. Info, 985-3346. 

m 'BIRDS OF A FIBER*: A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 

EMILY MITCHELL: Whimsical and vibrant acrylic 

u ESSEX ART LEAGUE: Paintings, photographs, mat- 


barre/montpelier 

1865. OUT OFTHE ASHES: ASSASSINATION. 
RECONSTRUCTION & HEALING THE NATION’: 

0 ART RESOURCE ASSOCIATION NEW MEMBER 

Through September 18. Info. 262-6035. T. W. Wood 
BARBARA LEBER: "The Long and Short of It." 

Info, 225-6628. Plainfield Community Center. 

0 ’CREATIVE COSMOS': Paintings, prints, weaving 


LAPRE GRABON: Landscapes and collages by the 

EARLY SUMMER MEMBERS' SHOW: 

July 31 MIDSUMMER SHOW: Neiv artworks by 
members. Through August 31. Info, 839-5349. The 

ELINOR OSBORN: Photographs of northern owls 

August 30. Info. 454-0141. Blinking Light Gallery in 
Plainfield. 


Karla Van Vliet and Kathleen McGuffin 

Spirituality expressed in parables and dreams ties these two painters together in 
“Making Sacred Connections," an exhibition on view from August 1 to September 6 at 
the Waitsfield United Church of Christ Van Vliet’s work comes from "listening inwardly 
to what seeks to be expressed," as she writes. McGuffin paints visual parables of scenes 
and objects in oil. The artists give a talk at 3:30 p.m. at their opening reception on 
Saturday, August 1. Pictured: “Winged Victory” by McGuffin. 


HANNAH MORRIS: "Things to Remember Camping" 

JOHN SNELL: "In My Backyard,' 30 color photo- 

A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN': A historical exhibit of Kurn Hattin 


Through September 30. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 
MARINA EPSTIEN: More than 20 years of paintings. 

MITCH SMOLLER: 'New England Artifacts." 

STUDIO PLACE ARTS SUMMER 2015: "Strength." a 

Info. 479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

TINA VALENTINETTI: "Windows: Looking In. 
Through August 28. Info. 223-2518. Montpelier 


TOM LEYTHAM:The Other Working Landscape.' 


VCFA STUDENT EXHIBITIONS: Works by current 


stowe/smuggs area 

'2015 LEGACY COLLECTION’: Landscapes painted 

GENERATIONS’: Works by 30 artists and the artists 


WATER': Paintings that explore the beauty of 

July 31. JULIA JENSEN: 'Scenes Remembered." oil 

Info. 253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture 

‘EXPOSED’: The 24th annual outdoor exhibit 

the recreation path. Through October 14. ‘NOW YOU 
SEE ME: THE BEST OFTHE NORTHEAST MASTERS 
OF FINE ARTS 2015': The third biennial exhibition 





PAUL STONE: Surreal, dreamlike New England 
Info. 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in 
HIVER WORKS': Photography, paintings and 

‘SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info, 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations 
currently include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter, 

635-2727. Vermont Studio Center in Johnson. 
TREVOR CORP: Paintings and prints by the local 


mad river valley/waterbury 

4TH ANNUAL GREEN MOUNTAIN WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibition of 70 paintings 


31. Info, 496-6682. Big Red Barn Gallery at Lareau 

CANDY BARR: Paintings by the Mad River Val ley 
artist. Through July 31. Info, 496-5470. Three 

JAMES MCGARRELL & MARK GOODWIN: A 

Q JEFF PERROTT & KRISTI KOHUT: Watercolor 

August 1, 5-6:30 p.m. Through August 22. Info, 
617-842-3332. Walker Contemporary in Waitsfield. 
KYLIE WOLGAMOTT: 'Fertile Ground.' paintings 
and decay. Through August 1. Info. 244-7801. Axels 


middlebury area 


’LOCAL COLOR': Paintings, glass, ceramics, fiber art 

Through September 30. noon-5 p.m. SEAN DYE: 


MIDDLEBURY AREA SHOWS » 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

1ST ANNUAL PLEIN AIR 
PAINTOUT: The Wooden Horse 

988-4300. 

45TH ANNUAL MAD RIVER 
VALLEY CRAFT FAIR: Seeking 


FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: The 

Arts is Saturday, August 8, 10 


Sunday, September 5 and 6, 10 

DREAMS GALLERY SHOW: 

Newport. Info. 309-7501. 


633-2388. 

IAA FALL ART SHOW & SELL: 


at Burlington City Hall. Artists 


LABELS FOR LIBATIONS: 

Hop Ale. A prize of $1,000. 


Possible $1,000 crowd-funded 


ArtsRiot for details. The event 
is August 20. Deadline for 

Burlington. Info. 540-0406. 


YOUR DENIM. OUR WATER.': 

for the Planet seek art that 


Deadline: August 21. Magic Hat 

SUPER SUPPER GRANT: 


Forthefirst25 artworks, 

to 1% for the Planet. On 
Thursday, August 27, 5:30-8 

for the Planet. 47 Maple SL, 
Burlington. Info. 923-2910. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION: For 

Gallery, 266 Pine Street in 








art 



intland area 

ALTHEA BILODEAU AND KATHY DOMENICUCCI: 


CASTLETON ALUMNI I 



' EXHIBTION: / 



DENIS VERSWEYVELD AND JUDITH REY: 'A Sense 




through August 9. Info, 247-4295. Compass Music 


champlaiti islands/northwest 

DAVID STROMEYER SCULPTURE: The artist opens 





David Garten Waitsfield photographer David Garten is the in-house 
photographer for the Afro Latin Jazz Orchestra at Symphony Space in New York. He 
was in Cuba with the group the day normalization of diplomatic relations between that 
country and the United States was announced. “My heart thinks I live there,” Garten 
writes in a press release for his exhibition, “My Personal Cuba — A Photographic 
Retrospective of 31 Visits Over 21 Years.” “Every picture in the exhibition has a story 
behind it, many of them interlocking," Garten writes. The photographs are on view July 
31 to September 7 at Village Square in Waitsfield, a storefront converted to a gallery as 
part of the Vermont Festival of the Arts. A reception is Friday, July 31, 6-8 p.m. Pictured: 
Untitled photograph, Havana, December 17, 2013. 


'PREHISTORIC MENAGERIE': Six life-size prehistoric 



SHARON RUG HOOKING AND FIBER CRAFTS: 



TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 

UNBOUND VOL V: A juried group show that 



brattleboro area 

"ART + COMPUTER / TIME": Computer-generated 


(A BERMINGHAM: 



northeast kingdom 

DINOSAUR DISCOVERIES: ANCIENT FOSSILS. NEW 



DONNA JEAN SAFFORD: A 25-year retrospective of 



MEMORIAL EXHIBITION FOR ELLEN DORN LEVITT: 




ART SHOWS 



VERMONT ARTISTS GROUP SHOW: Fine art 

17 VIRGINIA WEST RETROSPECTIVE: Eight of the 





Most artistically talented people express 
themselves in multiple ways, yet artists 
are often encouraged to narrow their 
focus. Burlington’s Flynndog gallery, 
however, has chosen to highlight eight 
visual artists who also write. Most of the 
artists are poets with published works in 
small presses. Some, like Marian Willmott, 
found in writing another outlet for 
creative frustration when she "came to an 
impasse with painting.” And Tina Escaja, 
a professor of Spanish at the University 
of Vermont, publishes on gender and 
technology in academia and also combines 
her poetry with digital media. The works 
— and in some cases the words — will be 
on view through September 5. A reception 
and reading is Friday, July 31, 5-8 p.m. 
Pictured: “Entrance or Exit" by Willmott. 




Parents of children 5-1 2 years old are invited to participate in a workshop 
on Parenting with Technology. Learn to more effectively set parental controls 
and manage your child's use of smartphones, tablets, video games and other 
technological devices. 


Parents receive S45-S75 for completing the workshop and questionnaires 


Interested? Please contact the Parenting Lab 
at the University of Vermont: 802-656-3824 
or wmsander@uvm.edu. 

Or visit our website at: www.parentinglab.org 


UNIVERSITY 
W VERMONT 


Performing 
arts Center 


PARENTS: 

Frustrated trying 
to manage your 
child's media 
devices? 




A Ten Day Celebration ofCirct 

is Arts & Physical Theatre 

ten wMRPH 

It 


; 

■> 

Thursday, July 30 ,h 
7:00 pm 

i 

v's XjOW 

Vermont’s international 
physical comedy treasure, 
Tom Murphy delivers an 
uproariously fun new show. 

With ladders, chairs, 
unicycles, body-building, 
boo-boos and bedlam 
(not to mention juggling and 
lots of audience Partners!] 


Saturday, August I s * 
7:00pm 

The one and only Dr. Professor 
Kubfnek is a comic genius, 
virtuoso vaudevillian, and 
all-round charmer who gives 
audiences an utterly joyous 
experience they’ll remember 
for a lifetime. Transcending 
categorization, his work leaves 
audiences clutching their sides 
with laughter, breathless, and 
madly in love. 


faiPitl&K 


SprucePeabArtf.org I 802-760-4634 













Gardens and Greenhouses 

Certified Organic Plants and Produce 
Gorgeous Hollyhocks: Buy 1, Get 1 Free! 



Many Selected Perennials, Herbs, and Biennials 30%-50% Off! 


It’s time for some fig changes at Arcana. . . • were fuiCcf- 
ing a Ne~w Jarmstancf! And generally sprucing up. 
y^e ’[[ Be under construction soon, But we 're 
open for the rest of t fie season. , 

Come out and visit! / 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho Vermont 
Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 




STOP 


Financial aid 
available 


GET A DEGREE 

CCV.EDU 


COM MU N I TY 0 

CGVI 

OF VERMONT-" 


' 




tanj 


VT 

Plan your art adventures 
with the Seven Days Friday 
email bulletin including: 

0 Receptions and events 
0 Weekly picks for exhibits 
0 "Movies You Missed” 
by Margot Harrison 
0 News, profiles 
and reviews 

SEVEN DAYS _ / 

re View 

ART WORKS, WALKS © WORDS 


■ SEVENDAYSVT.COM/REVIEW ■ 



LOCALS 


nters 


EEK IN VERMONT. 

VT.COM/MOVIES 




BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Rd. (off Rle. 100). Waltsfield, 496- 

BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 




CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 




Minions (20 & 3D) 

Pixels (2D & 3D) 


Minions (2D & 3D) 
Pixels (2D & 3D) 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood SL (Maple Tree Pla 
Corners}, Wtllislon 878-2010. 






Ant-Man (2D & 3D) 
Pixels (2D & 3D) 

Pixels (2D & 3D) 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, =300. Essex 879-6S43. 


Minions (2D & 3D) 

Pixels (2D 8, 3D) 

Ant-Man (2D & 3D) 
Inside Out 


friday 31 — thursday 6 




Love & Mercy 


friday 31 — thursday 6 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

Ant-Man 

Nation (Thu only) 

Pixels (2D & 3D) 


Minions (2D & 3D) 
Pixels (2D & 3D) 


Minions (20 & 3D) 
Pixels (2D & 3D) 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

2dl North Main SL, Barra, d 79*9621, 

Minions (2D & 3D) 

THE SAVOY THEATER 




friday 31 — thursday 6 
















IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 






= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NOW PLAYING « P.81 

TERMINATOR GENISYS** Future freedom fighter 

Taylor (7hor: The Dark World ) directed. (125 min. 


NOWON VIDEO 


THE WATER DIVINER *1/2 Russell Crowe directed 


plays British author Vera Brittain in this BBC 

Egerton. James Kent directed. (129 min. PG-13) 
TRAINWRECK ***1/2 Amy Schumer plays a 

nin. R; reviewed by M.H. 7/22) 


the Battle of Gallipoli. With Olga Kurylenko and Jai 
Courtney. (Ill min. R; reviewed by R.K. 4/29) 


WOW!! I love this station! 
All these songs are songs that 
I haven't heard for years, all 
the songs other stations 
don't play. 

Burlington 

Great Songs from the ‘70s, ‘80s & ‘90s 


l&fculture 

^^^■vERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Infinitely Polar Bear 

'Polar bear" Is what Cameron (Mark 
Ruffalo) likes to call himself) but he's 
actually bipolar. And when he takes over 
the care of his two daughters so that his 
wife (Zoe Saldana] can get an MBA. the 
job is more than he bargained for. Hence 
the quirky title of writer-director Maya 
Forbes' autobiographical drama Infinitely 
Polar Bear, set in the 1970s. which starts 
Friday at the Savoy Theater. 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

Not much happens in Andrei Tarkovsky's 
1972 film Solaris, but that's Tine with me. 
This remarkable and meticulous director 
provides, in the film's Images, a feast for 
the eyes and mind. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



THE MUSIC YOU LOVE 


-i A4 pm Champlain Valley & 
A V A • / Northern Vermont 
-i f Rutland & Southern 
AUAed Champlain Valley 


STREAMING at in 

ioitheone.com Hi 


he said mm 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 



on ★★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs/ojfrnessage 



DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff 



EDIE EVERETTE 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 




NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




HARRY BLISS 


t U h 


"Namaste everyone ... except Doug; Doug can suck it." 



WHO WAS ENTITLED TO 
A PLATE OF CHICKEN 
AND BISCUITS. 


Problem Solved 

San Francisco-based Flight Car began offer- 
ing travelers free parking at airports in San 
Francisco. Boston, Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Washington, plus a ride to the terminal and 
a car wash. In return, the owners agree to 
let FlightCar rent their cars to other drivers 
and receive a share of the rental fee. “Every- 
one goes to the airport, everyone has trouble 
parking, so it just makes sense,” FlightCar 
president and cofounder Kevin Petrovic 
said. (Washington Post) 

Them That Has, Gets 

Although China owns at least $1.3 trillion 
of the U.S. debt, the U.S. government sent it 
$12.3 million in foreign aid last year and is 
handing it another $6.8 million this year. An 
official for the State Department’s USAID 
program said the money is earmarked to 
help Tibetan communities “preserve their 
threatened cultural traditions” and to help 
China “address environmental conservation 
and strengthen the rule of law.” (Washington 

Slightest Provocation 

California authorities accused Kathy Rowe 
of harassing a couple who bought a house 
in a Carmel Valley neighborhood that 
Rowe had placed an offer on, calling it her 
“forever home.” The criminal complaint 
said Rowe signed the wife up for sex ads 
online that encouraged visitors to drop by 
unannounced while her husband was at 
work. The couple also received unwanted 
magazines, books and junk mail, and Rowe 
allegedly sent romantic Valentine’s Day 
cards from the husband to his female neigh- 
bors. “Losing that house was devastating to 
my family and broke our hearts,” Rowe said, 
calling her actions “stupid pranks.” (ABC 

Deputies arrested Kristin Howard, 31, for at- 
tacking her 50-year-old mother at her home 
in Bunnell, Fla., during an argument over 
who was entitled to a plate of chicken and 
biscuits. Deputies reported that Howard 
punched her mother in the face and threw 
tea on her. (Daytona Beach News-Journal) 

Secret Secrets 

The National Security Agency informed the 
Federation of American Scientists that a 
report to Congress on authorized disclo- 
sures of classified intelligence to the media 


is classified and thus exempt from disclo- 
sure under the Freedom of Information Act. 
Congress requires government officials that 
authorize “disclosures of national intel- 
ligence” to notify it so congressional com- 
mittees can tell authorized disclosures from 
unauthorized disclosures, or leaks. The 
NSA explanation was a response to a FAS 
FOIA request to learn which disclosures 
were authorized. (Federation of American 
Scientists) 

Stating the Obvious 

Steve Wadsworth won an "exciting com- 
petition" to name the new leisure center 
in Selby, England, scheduled to open this 
spring. “I was really surprised and excited,” 
said Wadsworth, who came up with the 
name “Selby Leisure Centre.” (Selby District 
Council News) 

No Place Like Home 

Utah’s Housing First began a program 
in Salt Lake City to end homelessness by 
giving homeless people homes. Instead of 
spending more than $20,000 a year on care, 
Housing First reckons putting someone 
into permanent housing costs the state just 
$8,000. The program not only saves money, 
but also provides stability that allows the 
recipients to turn their lives around. After 
22 months, none of the 17 people placed in 
homes around the city when the program 
started was back on the streets. Subsequent- 
ly, the number of Utah's chronically home- 
less fell by 74 percent. (New Yorker) 

The Italian company WASP has developed 
a 20-foot-tall 3D printer than can turn mud 
and fiber into homes. WASP CEO Massimo 
Moretti said that the process will provide 
cheap housing in impoverished regions, 
starting this year in Sardinia, which has 
abundant wool to use as a fibrous binder in 
the printer’s mud. Moretti said that using 
the machine to work more closely with 
natural forms rather than the common 
square-shaped brick dwellings will help 
people express the power of their minds, 
rather than just of constructing something 
by hand. (MAKE Magazine) 

Good News, Bad News 

Talking on hand-held cellphones while 
driving has declined in the past six years, 
according to a survey by State Farm insur- 
ance company. But the percentage of drivers 
who admit to accessing the internet while 
driving has doubled, from 13 percent in 
2009 to 26 percent in 2014, and the share 
of drivers who said they read email while 
behind the wheel rose from 15 percent to 
25 percent. Those who said they read social 
media while driving went from 9 percent to 
20 percent. (USA Today) 

Lightning Justice 

Lightning set a house on fire in Cape Coral, 
Fla., but firefighters contained the blaze. 
While clearing the house, they uncovered 
a marijuana-growing operation, prompting 
police to arrest homeowner Jaroslav Kratky, 
65. (Fort Myers’s WBBH-TV) 




fun stuff 


DEEP DARK FEARS 




m oao’s temiinaili ill. ms mom, iw sister, am i 



EVER) MS WHEN I lilHA WE IT* WWW HCU. M GONE. 

FR. 0 W THE TRAIN SWoN, 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


RED MEAT nostril napkins for the nosey MQ)M“qn'no Vl 




ATTMTIOK? 


warrior: 


OBLIGATORY 

DONALD 

TRUMP 

CARTOON 


DoWT 30U GET lT?THey 
GOT iT ALL BACKWARDS. 


it's the People that 
AR£ ALIVE THAT ARE | 

NOT AT REST 

THEY'RE THE SAD OWES. 

NOT us 











in love with no one in particular," says actor 
Ezra Miller. His statement would make sense 
coming out of your mouth right about now. So 
“I am very much in love with 
ost everyone I 


going to be a problem? How will you deal with 
your overwhelming urge to overflow? Will you 
break people's hearts and provoke uproars ev- 
erywhere you go, orwill you rouse delight and VIRGO (Aug. 

bestow blessings? As long as you take your- 
self lightly. I foresee delight and blessings. 


always lead to success. As a professional 
rebel myself I find it painful to agree even 
a little bit with that idea. But I do think its 
applicable to your life right now. For the fore- 
seeable future, compulsive nonconformity is 
likely to yield mediocrity. Putting too much 
emphasis on being unique rather than on 
being right might distract you from the truth. 
My advice: Stick to the road more traveled. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): In her io9. 
com article on untranslatable words. Esther 
Inglis-Arkell defines the Chinese term wei-wu- 
wer as "conscious nonaction ... a deliberate, 
and principled, decision to do nothing whatso- 
ever. and to do it for a particular reason." In my 
astrological opinion, the coming days would 


-Sept. 22): Expiration dates 
last laughs and final 
shs are on tap. Unfinished business is 
ing you to give it your 


elegance and grace. So here's my advice for 
you. my on-the-verge friend: Don’t save any 
of your tricks, ingenuity or enthusiasm for 
later. This is the later you've been saving them 
for. You are more ready than you realize to 
try what has always seemed improbable or 


ing your brain." And so the more you practice, 
the less likely it is that you will be addled by 
rage in the future. I see the coming weeks as 
an especially favorable time for you to do this 
work, Scorpio. Keeping a part of your anger 
alive is good, of course — sometimes you need 
its energy to motivate constructive change. 
But you would benefit from culling the excess. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Much 
of the action in the world's novels takes place 
inside buildings, according to author Robert 
Bringhurst. But characters in older Russian 
literature are an exception, he says. They are 
always out in the forests, traveling and ram- 
bling. In accordance with astrological omens. 
I suggest that you draw inspiration from the 
Russians' example in the coming days. As 
often and as long as you can, put yourself in 

preferred setting, but even urban 


scratching a chalkboard. If you are one of 
those people. I apologize. But the fact is, you 
will go astray unless you stay metaphori- 
cally moist. You need to cultivate an attitude 
that is damp but not sodden: dewy but not 
soggy: sensitive and responsive and lyrical 
but not overwrought or weepy or histrionic. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Which signs of 
the zodiac are the most expert sleepers? Who 
best appreciates the healing power of slum- 
ber and feels the least shame about taking 
naps? Which of the 12 astrological tribes are 
most inclined to study the art of snoozing and 
use their knowledge to get the highest qual- w 
ity renewal from their time in bed? My usual < 
answer to these questions would be Taurus z 
and Cancer, but I'm hoping you Pisceans will 5 
vie for the top spot in the coming weeks. It's <- 
a very favorable time for you to increase your g 
mastery of this supreme form of self-care. z 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


The 

UNIVERSITY 

"/VERMONT 


UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 


Channel 3 NEWS 


Saturday @ 6AM 
Sunday @ 8AM 






SEVEN DAYS 


KRMinS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WoMEN MEN 

YOUNG AT HEART, OLD SOUL 

WAKE UP 

Just how delightful am I? Let me 

NOT A MATERIAL GIRL 


CHILL AND DOWN-TO-EARTH 




until the end. GracielaOl. 50. Cl 
HAPPIEST WHEN I AM OUTDOORS 

outdoors — cycling, golfing, hiking, 


LIVING MY BE BRAVE 201S!' 




ID-BACK AND FUNNY 


DOWN-TO-EARTH, WARM, 
TRUSTWORTHY 


HONEST, LOVING. SOMETIMES-KINKY 
WOMAN 

OK. here's my pitch. I'm a big and beautiful 

CEREBRAL, INDEPENDENT, LOYAL 

in. Feathers, SB 


HONEST, NURTURING, OUTGOING 
WOMAN 


for the same. peony26, 59. Cl 
WARM. GENEROUS. NO DRAMA 


FUN. CONSIDERATE. INDEPENDENT 

fun. easygoing, caring woman. I'm 

bike ride and a picnic. Lady802 32. Cl 

CREATIVE MIND. POSITIVE, ARTISTIC. 
HUMOR 

not a couch potato. beach201S. 70. Cl 
RETRO GIRL. KILLER SMARTS 


northembelle. 54, Cl 


DONT JUDGE MY OUTSIDE 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




MULTITALENTED, ADVENTUROUS. 




UNDERSTANDING. CARING AND 




MEN WoMLN 

LOOKING 

swim, float on the lake. df3033, 56. Cl 


LOOKING FOR A PLAYMATE 

ADVENTUROUS. GYM RAT, VERMONT 


CHARMING OPTIMIST SEEKS SAME 


YOUNG-AT-HEART COUNTRY MAN 

FUNNY NERD 

a healthier lifestyle this year. I have 

NOT GEORGE CLOONEY 

HONEST. FUNNY. LIMEY 

FUNNY. KIND. SMART, MUSICAL. 

OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN. 70S & '80S 


BALANCED. CENTERED 

love known?"— William Shakespeare. Big 

READY TO GO! 


I LOVE TO MOVE FAST 


me uphill, but they had better watch out 
lands. I have trekked Nepal, the Rockies. 


have a good time. jbNH. 27. Cl 
FUN-LOVING 

EARTH MINERAL MIND. FUN TIGER 

MEN MEN 

SEXY TRANSGENDER SEEKING BUILT 

Burlington. Elitebombshelllll76, 28 


AWARE. AFFECTIONATE. SENSITIVE. 
CARING, CONFIDENT 


loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 
KIND. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 





SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKSES 

W5MEN Aeetai^? MEN Aeiku^? 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

offlEB 




DUO WITH YOU 


ARE YOU LONELY 

LUSTY BBW 


SUMMER OF LOVE 

le. meme99, 34. Cl 
EXPANDING MY HORIZONS 



le.32.CI 


PLAYFUL CURIOUS AND SEARCHING 

in all aspects. © LadyS91. 24. Cl 


LOOKING FOR A SEXY LADY 


OCCASIONAL VISITOR FOR TALK. PLAY 

NERDY LADY LOVER 

SEXNOW 

INTIMATE. PASSIONATE. 
ADVENTUROUS. LOVABLE 


IN FOR A LICKIN' 


ATHLETIC LOVER 

L00KING2EXPL0RE 

KEEPING MY EROS VIBRANT 


POLYADDI 




* festival lovers, active and 

Cheers! MarJade. 24. Cl 


leads? ad 






FUN TIMES FOR ALL 

CURIOUS TWOSOME 


LOOKING FOR A Bl GUY 

is 5'3", 100 pounds. He is 510'. 170 
pounds. Both HWP and shaved. He is 
B.S inches, cut. Irminsul24. 31. Cl 

BLONDE BOMBSHELL AND HER 
LUMBERJACK 


SEXY. FIT COUPLE SEEKING FUN! 

ORAL SPECIALISTS 




QjoiA wiAe. cawAefo'i in 


a. 


dove., duAtonidijje. 


ASK 

ATHENA 





My ex-boyfriend and baby daddy broke my heart so 
many times and even had a child with someone else 
while I was still in a relationship with him. I forgave 
him so many times, and I knew he did not deserve it. I 
finally decided to let go and move on because I could 
not take it anymore. Now he says he misses me and 
cannot live without me. He is still with his girlfriend, 
but he says there is no one like me. He often calls and 
asks for my help. I don't assist him with anything, but 
I still do care for him. Sometimes I feel guilty for not 
helping him. What can I do? 



Guilty Ex-Girlfriend 

Typical. The minute you start to get over someone, 
they start crawling back into your life. But I can't let 
you get tangled up in his web of manipulation and 
deceit. It's not easy to free yourself from the tight grip 
of someone you once loved, but you can do it. 

Let's go over the facts. This guy has screwed you 
over time and time again. He's being deceitful to 
both you and his present girlfriend. He's a user and a 
taker. I don't have to tell you that he's bad for you. You 
already know. 

That's why you've taken the first steps in the right 
direction. Not helping him when he calls must be 
really hard. After all, he isn't just some ex — he's the 
father of your child. It's hard enough to say goodbye 
when there aren't such strong ties. 

He's counting on the connection of your child to 
keep you under his spell. He has a lot of power in that 
way. But you don't have to give in. You have to be 

You may still have feelings for him, but it's 
important to realize that those feelings might be 
mixed up in the love of your child. Separate the man 
from the father, and you'll gain more headway on your 
journey forward. 

It's time to finish cutting that cord. Trust your 
instincts, and don't give into him. He will only hurt 
you again. His actions guarantee it. 

If you need to communicate with him, try email. 
And focus the subject solely on your child. Nothing 
else. He'll see anything more as an invitation. Don't 
give him a reason to reach out to you. 

It'll get easier. And soon, you'll see how letting him 
go makes room for something wonderful to come 
your way. 



* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 


Cl MANS 

Where: the grove. You: Woman. Me: Man. S913066 
CUTE NURSE AT UVM PHARMACY 

When: Wednesday. July 22. 2015. Where: UVM 
pharmacy. You: Woman. Me: Man. S913065 

SNAKE MOUNTAIN MONDAY MORNING 

When: Monday. July 20, 2015. Where: Snake 
Mountain. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1913064 

BRUNETTE AT THE NIGHT CIRCUS 

Circus. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913063 
SUNDAY OAKLEDGE BEACH 

beach. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913062 
ONEOFAKIND FOUND ME 

site. When: Monday. July 20. 2015. Where: 
online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913060 

STERLING POND BLONDE 

Pond. You: Woman. Me: Man. O9130S9 


JWMATCH ONEOFAKIND 




U MALL HANNAFORDS 


Hannaford. You: Woman. Me: Man. O913056 
VILLAGE TAVERN, EYES CONNECTING... 

chance. © When: Sunday. July 19. 2015. Where: 
Jericho. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913055 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BREW FEST SAT. EVE 

this. When: Saturday. July 18, 2015. Where: 
Brew FesL You: Man. Me: Woman. 09130S4 

ARAM ... KEEPER OF MY HEART 

When: Saturday, July 18. 2015. Where: in my 
dreams. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913053 

SMILES EXCHANGED 

© When: Friday. July 17. 2015. Where: Maple 
and St. Paul. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913052 

KNOCKOUT CURVES 


SWEETWATERS 

Sweetwaters. You: Woman. Me: Man. O9130S0 
CHARLOTTE MEMORIAL BIKE RIDE 

kayak. You replied. “No. I don’t have a kayak.’ I 

sometime? When: Friday. July 10, 2015. Where: 
Charlotte beach. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913049 

SCOUT & CO. WINOOSKI 

waited In line / Noisy, pretty silver shoes. / He called 

When: Wednesday. July 15. 2015. Where: Scout & 
Co. Winooski. You: Woman. Me: Man. O91304B 


MELANIE. DOWNTOWN PANERA CASHIER 

Church St. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913046 
DANCING TO KAT WRIGHT 

at the Kat Wright show. You were dancing in 

When: Friday. July 10. 201 5. Where: Waterbuy 
Arts Fest. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913045 

DANCING NEXT TO EACH OTHER 

Ml Yard. You: Woman. Me: Man. O913044 


HOLY GRAIL OF SANDWICH MAKERS 

Let’s grab a drink? When: Saturday, July 11. 
counter. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913038 
POST-HIKE RUN-IN 

What was it? When: Saturday, July 11. 201S. Where: 
Lincoln General. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913037 

DRAGON GIRL AT ESOX 

drinks? When: Friday. July 10. 2015. Where: 
Esox. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913036 


PURPLE GAMER GIRL AT SHAW’S 

on Shelburne Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. O91303S 


you. When: Saturday. July 11. 2015. Where: 
Rivertonville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913034 


KAREN IN THE BLUE VERSA 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913043 
INCOMPARABLE BEACH BEAUTY 

without you it feels like 20. / The lipstick tattoo 

When: Tuesday, July 27, 2010. Where: Little River 
State Park. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913042 


again. When: Friday, May 15, 2015. Where: 
Vermont. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913047 


MY LOVE 

home. © When: Monday, July 13, 2015. Where: 
sexy town. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913041 

HANDSOME LIFTER, TWIN OAKS EDGE 

Edge gym. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913040 
BCP. I'M CURIOUS ABOUT YOU. 

Hinesburg. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913039 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN FRIDAY NIGHT 

Drive-In. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913033 
EYES ON YOU 

didn’t Single? Coffee there on 7/22 or a beer? 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 






GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer from 4 to 7 p.mjoin us In 
the alley at Red Square every Friday 
for a FREE summer concert. 



5T. ELDER 


NATURAL ELDERFLOWER LIQUEUR 


ST. ELDER 
G&T 


‘platinum 


REFRESH YOUR SPIRIT. 


Crafted in small batches from an extract of fresh elderflower 
blossoms, St. Elder makes every drink irresistible. 

Try it with a variety of spirits, wines and beers. 

For more recipe insp/altons, please visit SFEIder.com 
C? O© @drmksie!der 

750ml • Code #77474 • Retail $17.99 4 ' ' 


. ML. 20C t Wc/Vol 140 Pioafl 


PLEASE ENJOY RESPONSIBLY. 


2015/16 

SEASON 




Zappa PLaYs Zappa 

Friday, July 31, 2015 • 8 PM 

Kenny Wayne SHePHenD 

Wednesday, August 12, 2015 • 8 PM 

BeDLam 

August 13-14, 2015 • 8 PM 

Big Heao Todd/]] Gney b Mofro 

Saturday, August 15, 2015 • 8 PM 

THe WiGGLes 

Wednesday, September 16, 2015 • 6 PM 

Eric PasLaY 

Sunday, September 27, 2015 • 8 PM 

CRaiG FeRGiison: THe New Deal. Tour 

Monday, September 28, 2015 • 8 PM 

Book of MoRon 

Tuesday, September 29, 2015 ’7 PM 

MaLe InTeLLecT: An OKYmonon 

Thursday, October 01, 2015 • 7 PM 

Arlo GuTHRie: 

Auces ResTaunanT 50™ Anniv. Tour 

Tuesday, October 06, 2015 • 8 PM 

Lisa LampaneLLi: Leanen Meanen Tour 

Thursday, October 15, 2015 • 8 PM 

Menopause THe Musical.: 

THe Survivor Tour 

October 28-29, 2015 • 7:30pm 

Clifford THe Big Reo Dog LIVE 

Wednesday, November 04, 2015 • 7 PM 

Buddy Guy 

Friday, November 06, 2015 • 8 PM 

THe InDico Girls 

Wednesday, November 11, 2015 • 8 PM 

THe TenoRs: UnDen One Sky Tour 

Sunday, November 15, 2015 • 7 PM 

DaRK STan OncHesTna 

Monday, November 16, 2015 • 8 PM 

Ken BuRns: THe Amenican Expemence 

Saturday, November 21, 2015 • 7:30 PM 

Rudolph THe Reo Noseo ReinDeen: 
THe MusicaL 

Friday, November 27, 2015 • 2 PM/7 PM 


FLasHDance THe MusicaL 

Sunday, November 29, 2015 • 7 PM 

ALBanY BeRKSHiRe BaLLeT: 
Tne NuTCRaci<eR 

Sunday, December 20, 2015 • 2 PM/6 PM 

]im Brteuen 

Saturday, January 09, 2016 • 8 PM 

SaTURDaY Night FeveR 

Monday, January 18, 2016 • 7 PM 

Bob MaRLeY (comeoian) 

Friday, January 22, 2016 • 8 PM 

TAO: 17 SamuRai 

Tuesday, January 26, 2016 • 7 PM 

Mavis STaPLes 

Friday, January 29, 2016 • 8 PM 

DanieL TiceRS Ncighborhood 

Wednesday, February 03, 2016 • 6:30 PM 

Phil VassaR 

Saturday, February 13, 2016 • 8 PM 

Tne MacHine 

Friday, February 26, 2016 • 8 PM 

PauLa PounosTone 

Saturday, February 27, 2016 • 8 PM 

CeLTic Nights - 
Spirit of FReeoom 

Sunday, March 06, 2016 • 7 PM 

Pimc MaRTini 

Friday, March 11, 2016 • 8 PM 

PauL TaYLOR II 

Sunday, March 13. 2016 • 3 PM 

Tne NavY BanD Sea CHanTeRS 

Tuesday, April 12, 2016 • 7:30 PM • FREE! 

STomp 

April 14 & 15, 2016 • 8 PM 

AaRon Tippin 

Saturday, April 23, 2016 • 8 PM 

Louie AnoeRson 

Saturday, May 14. 2016 • 8 PM 

Plus- 

Met Opera 

CQ^I 


Pflf 


VISIT OUR NEW 
WEBSITE FOR DETAILS: 


30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT 
802.775.0903 




